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CHAPTER I. 



ABOARD THE OREAT REFUBLIC. 



She Pacific Mail Steamship Great 
Republic had nearly spanned 
the mighty ocean separating 
the continents of America and Asia, To 
complete the voyage from San FrancisGO 
to Yokohama there remained but a few 
more hours' work for her enormous paddle- 
wheels, which for three weeks^ through 

VOL. I. 1 
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storm and calm, through darkness and 
Ught, through mist and sunshine, had un- 
ceasingly been beating the Pacific with 
measured stroke. That the so-called ocean 
had been belying her name was apparent 
in the condition of the Great Repuhlic's 
starboard paddle-box, against which some 
mighty roarer of the vasty deep had hurled 
itself, and left its mark in twisted iron and 
spKntered wood. Farther afk two empty 
davits told a tale of how some other 'ruffian 
billow,' as it had sped past in its wild ca- 
reer, had snatched in its watery grasp a 
boat from the Great Republic's lofty quarter. 
Amongst liquid mountains it must have 
been indeed a very Ossa piled upon PeHon 
to have reared its curling crest to such a 

ft 

height, for the Great Republic's white sides 
towered as high as those of an old three- 
decker. 
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But in spite of adverse wind and bluster- 
ing wave, the great ship had run her course 
in the appointed time, and in a few hours 
she would be safely at anchor in the Bay of 
Kanagawa. Already Fusi-yama, the far- 
famed sacred mountain of Japan, loomed on 
the port bow, and from steerage and saloon 
the passengers crowded on deck to gaze 
through telescope and glass on the snow- 
capped peak, which looked more Hke an 
object in the heavens than one upon earth. 

Built on an enormous scale, and after 
the fashion of American river boats, the 
Great RepuhliCy with her gigantic ^walking- 
beam' working high above her paddle- 
boxes, her deck-houses, and her lofky white 
sides, would have looked strange to eyes 
accustomed to the European styles of marine 
architecture. On board her were Kbraries, 
smoking-rooms, card-rooms, and a large 

1—2 
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apartment — it could not be called a cabin — 

in which there was a piano, and where 

^very evening a musical and sociable reunion 
of the saloon passengers was held. This 

pleasant reyidezvous went by the name of 
^ The Social Hall.' All these spacious and 
comfortable retreats, together with the 
barber^s shop, and the refreshment bars, 
from which the cheering and inebriating 
<50cktail was everlastingly being dispensed, 
imparted to the interior of the ship the 
appearance of a New York or San Fran- 
cisco hotel. Her very after-deck was more 
like a house-top than the deck of a ship. 
Those huge wide-throated 'smoke-stacks' 
often whirled up in the fierce draught from 
the furnaces below showers of burning cin- 
ders, and consequently the feet of those who 
trod the upper-deck of the Great Eepublic 
pressed duU, unyielding fire-proof lead, 
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instead of snow-white, springy, inflammable 
plank. 

Various shades of nationality were repre- 
sented on board, though but one object 
bound the majority of the passengers to- 
gether — ^that of making as much as possible 
out of the new country they were going 
to. 

Japan had lately said, or seemed to say 
to the great nations of the earth, ' I wish 
to be one of you ; let me join your circle.' 
Like great individuals, the great nations 
would most likely have turned up their 
noses at these advances, had not unsophisti- 
cated Japan added, * I wish to trade with 
you, and I labour under the impression that 
your silver is worth its weight in my gold.' 
Naturally the G.N.s no longer held back. 
In fact their empressement was now posi- 
tively ill-bred. (Is a greedy boy a stickler 
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for ceremony when a new boy joins the 
school with a plum-cake in his box, and a 
generous simple heart in his bosom ?) They 
received her with open arms, saying, ' By 
all means join us. Come, let us trade 
on those beautiful, those true principles you 
have mentioned.' 

' Then I am right,' said Japan, ' in sup- 
posing that your silver is as precious as my 
gold, am I V 

VQuite; quite right,' said theG.N.s, as 
they elbowed each other for the honour of 
being the first to take their new friend by 
the hand; 

'Thanks, a thousand thanks,' said Japan, 
bowing low and gracefully all round her, 
for she was as polished as her own beau- 
tiful lacquer, and not one of the G.N.s, 
with all their boasted civilisation, could 
equal her in courtesy and good breeding. 
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All the same, she possessed, and quite right 
too, a very good opinion of herself, and 
every intention of keeping up her position. 

* I mean,' said she, * to take my place 
amongst you in a manner befitting my rank 
and ancient descent. I do not wish to 
boast nor to offend, but I know pardon- 
able pride will not be mistaken for boasting, 
nor offence taken where no bffence is meant. 
I think — nay, I am sure there is not one of 
the kind friends I see all round me, who 
can say of Ifier territory as I can of tnine, 
that no hostile stranger has ever made 
good his footing there by force of arms/ 

On this there was a slight commotion in 
the circle, and one lady — always exquisitely 
attired, but very variable as to her head- 
dress, sometimes wearing a rich crown, 
other times a simple little red flannel cap, 
a.nd evidently unable to make up her mind 
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for any length of time as to which one of the 
two was the more comfortable — remarked 
with a haute politesse which nearer than 
that of any of her old acquaintances came 
up to Japan's own courtliness : * Excuse 
me, madame, but anything of that descrip- 
tion which has happened to me, has been 
nothing more than a return visit on the 
part of a neighbour.' 

'Well/ chimed in another lady, very 
prettily attired in a striped robe, and with 
a single star shining on her forehead, ' I 
have neither paid nor received any of those 
visits — ^at least none worth mentioning — 
since I became my own mistress, but I 
must plead guilty to a little unpleasantness 
at home/ 

* Oh, I have not the smallest pebble to 
throw at you on that score,' observed Japan 
with a smile, which, though very sweet, 
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was also very sad. * My children 
squabble fearfully amongst themselves; 
but we have always kept ourselves to our- 
selves in that particular, and have ever 
been ready to unite and repel the common 
invader/ 

At this point a lady, who ruled the 
waves, and nearly nine hundred miUion 
square miles of dry land besides, bridled 
up, and, to make use of one of her own 
nautical expressions, shoved her oar in. 
By her side crouched her pet animal, a 
lion, who, according to his mistress, was 
ever on the look-out to guard right against 
might, but who, from a non-proprietary 
point of view, was regarded as rather a 
rapacious old animal than otherwise. 

* Really,' said this lady, as she ran her 
trident through the tawny mane of her 
pet, just as a gentle reminder, under the 
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'Cover of a caress, that he was not to lick 
his whiskers while regarding the unsophis- 
ticated and wealthy stranger; a vulgar 
trick, horribly inconsistent with the right 
versus might rdle. * Really, talking of in- 
vasion, I do not think much can be brought 
against me in that line since Hastings, and 
that is such a long long time ago.' 

And here, under pretence of leaning on 
her four-footed favourite, she gave him a 
sly prod with her trident, just by way of 
evoking from his inner consciousness a low 
growl in the never-never-shall-be-slaves 
key. 

' A long long time ago 1' said Japan, in 
astonishment; *why, in my history I 
should look upon eight hundred years ago 
^s yesterday. But, pardon me, my sole 
object was to show you that though new to 
your circle, I am not a parvenu amongst 
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nations. I know what is due to myself, 
and I wish to take my place amongst you 
and to have regular armies and standing 
navies, as you all have. I want clothing, 
arms, accoutrements, and steamers, for all 
of which I will pay you well and promptly/ 

On this Advanced CiviUsation, while she 
rubbed her hands and bowed low to the 
new customer — for it was now purely a 
matter of business — said the order should 
be attended to, and anxiously asked, 
^What's the next article, madam ? 

There seemed to be na end to the next 
articles, and Advanced Civilisation poured 
into the lap of Japan, in exchange for her 
virgin gold, arms which the terminations 
of great wars and the strides of military 
science had left rusting in her arsenals, 
olothing that for years had been rotting in 
iStores, and crazy steamers, the sight of 
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which would have driven Mr. PKmsoll into 
a condition similar to theirs. 

Driving this roaring trade, English^ 
Americans, Germans, and French elbowed 
each other in the scramble of who should 
get most out of the new customer, until 
emulation and greed all but killed the bird 
with the golden eggs, long before she had 
done laying. It was hard to say which of 
the above nations took the lead in the race. 
In sporting parlance, a sheet would have 
covered the lot. Russia was not to be 
found in the general ruck. Quietly, but 
possibly more effectually, she was estabUsh- 
mg herself up in the remote north. 

Of such merchant adventurers many 
were to be found in the Gi^eat Repuhlic^a 
heterogeneous passenger list. The majority 
of these worthies were Americans. Natu- 
rally so. The other harpies haihng from 
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Europe made their descent on the com- 
mon prey from another direction by the 
steamers belonging to the P. and O. and 
Messageries Maritimes lines. 

Some of the unprincipled speculators on 
board the Gh^eat Republic had steamers of 
their own (they knew better than to take 
passage in them), manned by scratch 
<5rews picked up in the Californian or 
South American ports, and now on their 
way to Japan, whither their owners were 
betaking themselves to await, in placid 
certainty of gain, the arrival of their crazy 
craft, or the period when they could claim 
the insurance money for their loss. 

Not entirely of this sordid class were 
the passengers of the Great Republic on 
this voyage composed. There were many 
fair-dealing legitimate traders, a few mem- 
bers of the embassies to Japan, a few 
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round-the-world tourists, and several hun- 
dreds of Chmamen returning to their own 
country from the land of the Far Kee Qui 
(Flowery Flag Devil), as they euphemisti- 
cally term our cousin of the Stars and 
Stripes. There were also two Japanese 
gentlemen on board. These, last were 
standing apart from the general throng, 
and gazing on the distant mountain of 
Fusi-yama, as a couple of home-sick and 
travel- worn Englishmen would gaze on the 
white cliffs of Old England. 

The cry of ' Land on the port bow 1' had 
quickened life on board to that extent 
which only those who have heard a similar 
cry after weeks of monotony at sea can 
understand. And such land, too — the 
most interesting point of the then most 
interesting and novel country in the 
world 1 
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* Land on the port bow I' was the nauti- 
cal way of announcing the fact. *Fusi- 
yama's in sight I' was the landsman's cry 
that ran from mouth to mouth throughout 
the ship. Everyone on board knew that 
Fusi-yama would be the first land they 
would make, if the weather was clear, and 
not a cloud was to be seen except the one 
resting like a halo of glory above the dis- 
tant mountain. 

All was now life and bustle aboard o^ 

the Great Republic ^not all. There were 

some passengers whom no human cry 
would ever again quicken into life. Far 
below the water-line, in a compartment 
bricked up like a vault, lay the embalmed 
bodies of scores of Chinamen. No unusual 
freight was this for the Great Repvhlic and 
her sister ships to carry on their outward 
voyages. That wish to be laid to rest ia 
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the land of one's birth, so strong in most 
hearts, seems strongest in the Chinaman's, 
and amidst his toils in the foreign land, 
whither the worship of the ' Almighty 
Dollar' has led him, his first and chief care 
is to set aside a sufl&cient sum wherewith, 
after death, his body is to be embalmed, 
transported across the seas, and deposited 
in one of the omega-shaped tombs dotting 
the hill-sides of his native land."^^* If he 
has left behind him too little to pay for the 
process of embalming and the posthumous 
honour of being shipped for China as a 
^ green body' (the technical term in the 
trade) ; he is buried in the ordinary 
manner, for a sufl&cient period, and then, 
after exhumation, his bones are packed 
in a small parcel and transmitted to 

* The Chinese invariably bury their dead on the 
sides of hills. 
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his native land by an official termed in 
San Francisco a ' Bone Shipper.' San 
Francisco may be looked upon as the 
headquarters of the Chinaman abroad, and 
the duties of the bone shippers at that port 
must be both brisk and lucrative. The 
charge per * green body ' is very high, and 
in this way Uncle Sam gets mor.e out of a 
dead Chinaman all at once than in all 
probabiUty he ever gets out of a Uve 
one. 

Nearly as dead to the excitement of 
* land in sight ' as the defunct celestials, 
were certain passengers of the Great Re- 
public, and these, as being the only ones 
on board travelling solely for pleasure, 
should have been, above all others, inter- 
ested in the incident. These personages 
were Geoffrey Moltbury, Esquire, M.P., 
J.P., D.L., D.C.L., etc., etc.; Mrs. 
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t8 a pink wedding. 

Moltbury, his wife; and Miss Moltbury, 
daughter of the above. 

Mr. Moltbury, by reason of his extensive 
travelling retinue — his courier, his men- 
servants and his maid-servants, the imposing 
bulk and character of his impedimenta^ and 
the many other externals of wealth with 
which he and his were surrounded — was 
looked up to as the greatest man on board. 
He looked wealthy and prosperous, every 
inch of him from the soles of his boots to 
the crown of his hat, and, what is very often 
not the case, he was what he looked. If 
Mr. Moltbury was worth one pound he was 
good for one hundred and twenty thousand 
a year, an income large enough, according 
to Pitt, to make him a peer of the realm 
six times over. It is pleasant to dwell on 
the portrait of so distinguished an indivi- 
dual. He was well-featured, and of a 
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goodly presence. He wore no hair about 
his firmly-cut mouth, and his iron-grey 
whiskers, which were of the mutton-chop 
pattern, were closely-clipped. His com- 
plexion, normally fresh and healthy, was 
now, after three weeks' exposure to the sea 
breeze, of a decidedly rubicund hue, and 
his forehead, naturally broad and high, 
appeared still broader and higher by the 
absence of hair from his temples and the 
top of his head. In dress he passed through 
the usual varia-tions common to middle-aged 
gentlemen moving in society, except as 
regards the fashion of one garment, which, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
changed not. Summer or winter, day or 
evening, he wore a white waistcoat, made 
of different textures, to suit the season and 
the hour. But it was always white. This 
habit may have originated in something 

2—2 
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deeper than a mere freak of fashion. A 
strongly-marked individuality is a good 
thing in a public character, and a sustained 
idiosyncrasy of the outer man materially 
assists in setting the stamp upon the indi- 
vidual. I have no doubt that, if Mr. 
Gladstone were one day to address the 
House in what is called a Byron collar, his 

• 

speech would be wrecked thereon. When 
Mr. Moltbury rose in his place as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, or when he addressed 
a meeting, his white waistcoat caught the 
eye, and catching the eye is an important 
step towards rivetting the ear ; or if he got 
up simultaneously with another honourable 
member, the odds were heavily in favour 
of the white waistcoat being the first to 
obtrude itself on the Speaker's retina. Some 
of the greatest men who ever Kved, whether 
waiTiors or statesmen, have not been above 
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considerations of dress. Even while tor- 
tured by gout, the great Pitt would not 
admit a visitor to his chamber until his 
wrappers had been artistically draped. 
Hernando Cortes, a military genius of the 
first water, was almost a fop when he had 
the chance. Julius Caesar himself, falling 
beneath the dagger of his former friend, 
and while, in addition to physical agony, 
he felt ingratitude, sharper than a serpent's 
tooth, piercing his heart, did not forget, as 
•he gasped out * Et tu Brute P to draw his 
mantle round him, that even in death he 
might be dignified. 

The reader will now see, I hope, that 
there may be more in a white waistcoat, 
or any other garment, than first meets the 
eye. To return to Mr. Moltbury, his figure 
— well, prosperity and attenuation seldom 
go together for any length of time, and I 
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will merely state that it was a capital one 
for showing off the white waistcoat to the 
fullest advantage. His voice was deep, 
rich, sonorous, and, I fear I must add, an 
Aaron's rod of a voice,, inasmuch as it 
swallowed up all others. Altogether there 
was a force of vitality about the man 
which, with the circumambient atmosphere 
of prosperity he seemed to breathe and 
move in, was positively overpowering to 
some people, especially those who were 
struggling and unfortunate. To have the 
capacious white waistcoat and the rich full- 
volumed voice turned full on him, was 
often as disconcerting to a humble man as 
a policeman's bull's-eye lantern to a burglar. 
He sometimes seemed to crush mild and 
poor people under his yearly one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds sterling almost 
as oppressively as if they had been one 
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hundred and twenty thousand pounds avoir- 
dupois. But probably the fault lay rather 
with the oversensitiveness of conscious 
poverty than with Mr. Moltbury himself. 
He could be and often was a gentleman. 
In age he was, at the time this story opens, 
considerably on the right side of sixty. It 
would seem more natural to say just on the 
wrong side of fifty, but it goes against the 
grain to say that Mr. Geoffrey Moltbury 
was on the wrong side of anything. 
He was a favoured mortal, one — 

* Whose even thread the Fates spun round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.' 

Altogether Mr. Moltbury was unques- 
tionably the biggest gun on board, and up 
to the previous evening had fully kept up 
his position by making the most sound. 
But the biggest gun was now evidently 
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spiked, or his powder was damp. Some- 
thing was wrong. He did not go off at 
all. No one on board asked Mr. Molt- 
bury the reason why. In the first place 
everyone knew. In the second, no one 
would have had the temerity to ask, had 
he not known. The rash individual wha 
would have meddled with Mr. Moltbury 
in his then frame of mind would have 
carried away in his ear the biggest flea on 
record. So the great man was left alone 
in his displeasure, as he stood leaning with 
folded arms against the bulwarks, and 
looking seaward with eyes that saw not. 

Mrs. Moltbury seemed to share the dis- 
pleasure of her lord and master, though 
she showed it in a different manner. He 
was all awful calmness ; she, all flutter and 
fermentation. 'Fat, fair, and forty,' de« 
cidedly good-looking withal, and dressed a 
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little too richly for travelling, she sat on a 
comfortable deck chair, at one moment 
• bridling up/ at the next, lolling back and 
surveying everything and everybody with 
withering scorn. The frequent changes of 
position, the tossing of the head, and the 
contemptuous ejaculations which occasion- 
ally escaped her compressed Hps, all be- 
tokened the presence of some smarting 
wrong under which it was impossible to 
rest quiet. Whenever the captain of the 
ship passed near her there was a per- 
ceptible exacerbation of these unpleasant 
symptoms, and she would even at times, 
with ostentatious scorn, withdraw the hem 
of her garment from the chance of contact 
with his feet. These poisoned little shafts 
glanced harmlessly off that worthy officer's 
armour of indifference. He had not time 
to feel insulted. His mind was too full of 
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soundings and bearings and such mat- 
ters to take in anything else. This in 
itself made the injury, whatever it was that 
rankled in that fair and plump bosom, 
doubly hard to bear. Had he winced, had 
he looked confused, had he appeared angry, 
one little drop of comfort might have 
fallen on Mrs. Moltbury's bursting heart. 
But no symptoms whatever of anger or 
confusion did he betray, and Mrs. Molt- 
bury fretted and fumed and fussed in 
impotent wrath. 

On a deck-stool at her feet, nestUng 
close to the maternal wing to comfort and 
be comforted, sat Mrs. Moltbury's little 
daughter, a slender, fair girl, of seventeen. 
Of the two she was the more sorely 
wounded in spirit, but she bore her pain 
more patiently. Her soft blue eyes were 
brimming over with tears, and a timid 
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little whimper escaping her now and then, 
at last drew a sharp reproof from her 
mother. 

' Violet, I'm ashamed of you, you little 
goose ! I would] have more spirit, I really 
would, if I were you, than to let all these 
staring people see that we cared two 
straws.' 

* Oh, but it's such a disgrace ! How 
can we help caring for it, mamma ! I 
<;an't think of it without shuddering. Poor 
darhng Gussie ! Oh dear 1 oh dear !' 

* Violet, I've no patience with you,' said 
Mrs. Moltbury, with a toss of her head 
and a vicious little kick at the deck-stool, 
which she evidently meant to stand proxy 
for her daughter. ' I had a fearful pre- 
sentiment the first moment I stepped on 
board this abominable ship that some fear- 
ful calamity would ensue ; and it is im- 
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possible to calculate the dire consequences 
of this day. Your father will of course 
represent the whole thing to the British 
Minister in Japan directly we get there, 

and it is certain to be laid before Parlia-^ 
ment. America's Alabama claims indeed \ 
why they will sink into utter insignificance 
compared with the Moltbury demands for 
satisfaction, which Great Britain will 
exact. Not that we shall want any money. 
A personal and abject apology from the 
President himself, coupled with the im- 
prisonment for life of the captain of this 
ship, might satisfy us. But nothing under 
that. I should not wonder if it leads to a 
war with America.* 

* Oh, mamma, I hope not ! That would 
be too awful.* 

' Violet, if you open your eyes with horror 
until you look like a young owl going to- 
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have a fit, I must beg you to turn your 
head away. I don't see how anything but 
blood can wipe out such a disgrace to our 
family as this.' 

*/ don't see how blood can wipe out 
anything. It only makes bad ten thousand 
times worse. I'm sure I would submit to 
any disgrace sooner than that a drop of 
blood should be spilled. Anything is 
better than bloodshed.' 

'Violet, a worm is a rampant, raging, 
stuck-up thing, compared to you. I'm 
sure, for my own part, I hope it mill lead 
to a war ; and what is more, I should like 
to go and fight myself. I feel I could be 
a» second Joan of Arc with the greatest 
pleasure.' 

* How can you talk like that, mamma V 
said Violet, thoroughly shocked into in- 
dignant expostulation. 
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^I am not addressing you, Violet/ said 
Mrs. Moltbury, with freezing severity. * I 
am not in the habit of conversing with 
worms. You had better go and crawl 
about the deck, and if you put yourself in 
the captain's way, he may possibly do you 
the honour of treading upon you, which I 
am sure would be very gratifying and 
flattering to your feelings. I can only add 
that I am sorry a child of mine should 
possess so grovelling a spirit.' 

Thus disposed of, Violet Moltbury re- 
signed herself to a silent communing with 
her own bitter thoughts, and sat on her 
lowly stool tearfully gazing out seaward. 

^ This foul indignity is enough to make 
our ancestors turn in their very graves,' 
remarked Mrs. Moltbury, in sepulchral 
tones. 

Mrs. Moltbury, be it here explained, had. 
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within the last twenty years, purchased a 
tolerably illustrious line of ancestors from 
a gentleman who, by advertising ' family 
pedigrees traced/ managed to make a com- 
fortable little income out of those people 
who had more money than blood or brains. 
The pedigrees furnished by this ingenious 
gentleman, inasmuch as they were ' all out 
of his own head/ would hardly have satis- 
fied Burke or Debrett; but they were 
harmless enough toys to those who had 
purchased them, and had, therefore, every 
right to believe in them if they chose. In 
this way Mrs. Moltbury found herself in 
the undisturbed possession of a genealogical 
tree, on the higher branches of which the 
somewhat homely patronymic of Moltbury 
figured with a ' de ' before it, and a * Sir 
Eaoul/ or a 'Sir Rupert/ or a *Sir 
Everard ' before that again. I must add 
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that Mrs. Moltbury herself was a Moltbury 
by birth as well as by marriage, she and 
Mr. Moltbury being cousins. On occasions 
of petty little social rebuffs and slights, 
«he seemed to derive a certain amount of 
solace from climbing up to the topmost 
branches of the genealogical tree and 
regaling herself on its insipid fruit. 

* I am sure,' continued Mrs. Moltbury, 
in the same strain, ' that if the shades of 
the departed are allowed to revisit this 
-contemptible little world, the brave and 
proud spirits of Sir Raoul, Sir Rupert, and 
Sir Everard de Moltbury must chafe under 
this foul blot on their family escutcheon. 
They must long to be in the flesh once 
more, and to don their armour, and go 
forth to ' 

'Julia,' said her lord and master, who 
had approached from behind while the 
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above speech was being deKvered, * don't 
make a bad case worse by the introduction 
of such nonsense. Even if those indi- 
viduals to whom you refer with so much 
gusto ever did exist — and of this I am by 
no means as sure as you seem to be — it is 
mere idle folly ' 

Here Mrs. Moltbury cut him short. To 
throw a doubt on the past existences of 
Messrs. Raoul and Co. was to scour the 
shield of an antiquary. It was rank 
vandalism. It was sacrilege. 

* GeoflSrey, you are a man.* 

' Well, my dear/ replied Mr. Moltbury, 
* I shall not attempt to dispute the fact, 
nor to meet it with a tu qtcoque argument. 
I cannot say, " You're another." Neither 
can I say tiiat I feel particularly aggrieved 
by the opprobrious epithet you have thus 
applied to me.' 

VOL. I. 3 
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' I repeat, you are a man/ 

' And I repeat that I plead guilty to the 
indictment, and throw myself on the mercy 
of the court. It was not my fault. I 
really could not help it, my dear. It was 
entirely owing to circumstances over which 
I had no control.' 

* And what I mean by saying you are a 
man, Geoflfrey, is that you are utterly des- 
titute of that softer and gentler refinement 
which enables us, women, to treasure up 
the hallowed past and dwell on it with 
tenderness. No, GeoflFrey, a man in his 
coarser and more, sordid nature looks for- 
ward ; he weighs, he calculates, he specu- 
lates on the future; but for woman is 
reserved the holier, the more ethereal, if 
less profitable faculty of tenderly looking 
back/ 

'Under those circumstances, my dear 
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Julia, we may congratulate ourselves that 
the steering of this vessel has not been 
conducted on those "holier and more 
ethereal" principles. If the helmsman had 
indulged in the habit of looking back instead 
of in front of him, we should have run bump 
into something before now, depend upon 
it, my dear, and you would in all proba- 
bihty have been afforded an opportunity of 
judging how "the hallowed past" looks 
when viewed from the bottom of the sea/ 

* There spoke a man again. That's right, 
Geoffrey. Be manly. Trample on our feel- 
ings ; ridicule them, laugh at them, guffaw 
over them. No wonder that woman shrinks 
from the present and future, when both 
bring nothing to her but contumely, and 
takes refuge in the dim ages of the past. 
She may there find some solace in the con- 
templation that men were not always like 

3—2 
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this ; that in the days of chivalry, when 

knights roamed through the length and 

breadth of the land — as I have no doubt 

Sir Raoul, Sir Rupert, and Sir Everard did 

— challenging to mortal combat any vile 

caitiff or naughty varlet who dared to say 

a word against a lady, woman had her due. 

Ah, Geoffrey, could I have seen you in a 

plumed casque ' 

In three strides Mr. Moltbury was out of 
earshot, murmuring as he went, that he 

* infinitely preferred a wide-awake, a billy- 
cock, or even a chimney-pot.' 

* Man is after all a very small animal,' 
observed Mrs. Moltbury, in biting tones, and 
with anything but a dutiful glance at the 
retreating form of her lord and master, 'an 

infinitesimally small animal.* 

It must not be supposed that this good 
lady was a crabbed, sour, Xantippe-like 
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sort of personage. On the contrary, she 
possessed considerably more than her share 
of what Dryden calls * milkiness of blood/ 
but the storm which the events of the morn- 
ing had raised in her bosom had naturally 
curdled that same milkiness, and rendered 
her rather less sweet-tempered than usual. 
Having delivered herself of the very 
disparaging sentiment regarding man, Mrs. 
Moltbury, with a resigned air, looked fixedly 
at the mast-head, as if it were in some way 
associated with the dim and hallowed ages of 
the past. Her gaze, however, was speedily 
brought down to a lower level, and she 
looked before her in speechless indignation. 
The spectacle that riveted her attention 
was the cynosure of all eyes. She crim- 
soned to the roots of her hau-, bit her lips, 
and tapped her foot against the deck, 
with about twenty woodpecker power. 
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Violet became pale as a lily, and pressed 
her small hands tightly together. Even 
Mr. Moltbury's rubicund countenance 
flushed a shade or two deeper, and he 
evinced unusual symptoms of discom- 
posure. 

The passengers on deck gazed in the 
same direction as the Moltbury family, 
with, if not equal or so painful an interest, 
quite as much curiosity. The attractions 
of land in sight — Fusiyama in the distance, 
and the island of Oosimah, which they 
were just passing on the port beam — ^were 
quite lost in the greater attraction of what 
was transpiring on board. 

Three young men appeared on deck under 
evidently extraordinary circumstances, to 
judge from the sensation their presence 
created. Two of them were Americans, 
and the third and youngest of the tria 
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was an English youth of about twenty. 
The Americans were evidently men who 
had roughed it in that somewhat rowdy 
school for manners^ the new cities and 
backwoods of CaUfomia; but the young 
EngUshman was of a different stamp. He 
looked like a young Oxford undergraduate, 
of the very loudest pattern, and with more 
money than brains, or a young heavy cavalry 
sub-Ueutenant, under similar conditions. 
He might have been either the one or the 
other. He happened to be, or rather to 
have been — ^his academical career having 
recently closed — the ] former of the two 
characters. 

That the three young men were unwil- 
ling actors in the spectacle, affording their 
fellow-passengers such intense interest, 
was immistakably apparent in the air of 
sheepish defiance which sat uneasily on 
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each of them. They were conducted by- 
two officers of the ship, who were nothing 
more nor less than an armed escort, and as 
they gained the portion of the deck between 
the paddle-boxes, the captain walked up 
and confronted them, while the passengers 
crowded round in a circle. 




CHAPTER II. 

HISTOBT REPEATS ITSELF. 

SOW, gentlemen,' said the cap- 
tain, with a slight American 
accent, which at times, as he 
went on, became stronger with his feelings, 
' I hope you have by this time come to 
your senses. I said I should liberate you 
as soon as we had sighted our anchorage, 
and after I have said a few words, which I 
feel are due to myself, to my employers, to 
my Sa^, and to my passengers, you will be 
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restored to that liberty which you forfeited 

by your own misconduct. Ladies and 

gentlemen/ continued the captain, turning" 

to the eager-faced throng of passengers, 

' my best course to steer is to lay all the 

facts of this unfortunate occurrence before 

you. Of course you have all heard of it» 

Such a thing would fly like wild-fire 

through a ship where people haven't much 

to talk of except about each other. I 

could see it has been the general topic of 

conversation all the morning. Naturally 

so. I think, though, it is better that you 

should hear the plain unvarnished tale — 

the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

but the truth, from me. A story like this. 

never loses in the telling, as it is bandied 

about from mouth to mouth, and as all of 

you will be leaving this ship in a few 

hours, you had better go away with the 
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right version in your minds. It was re- 
ported to liie last night, long after lights 
had been put out and the passengers in 
their berths, that these three gentlemen 
were in a cabin with a Ughted candle,, 
playing cards and drinking, and that upon 
being directed to put the light out they 
had flatly refused to do so. On this I 
ordered the first officer to proceed at once 
to the cabin, obtain their names, and order 
them to extinguish the light at once. I 
further directed him to use force, if neces- 
sary, in the execution of his duty. I am 
sorry to say he was obliged to have re- 
course to this, and to prevent any further 
breach of the strict rules regarding 
lights after certain hours, he removed 
all the candles in the saloon from their 
sockets. 

*An hour afterwards, it was again re- 
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ported to me that there was a light in the 
same cabin^ that the door was bolted, and 
that the three inmates refused to open it. 
Upon this I went down myself, and the 
door was forced by my orders. I was at 
a loss to imagine how, after the pre- 
cautions taken by my first officer, they 
had become possessed of a candle, but the 
mystery soon explained itself. They had 
managed to abstract from the steward's 
pantry a box of sardines, and with the oil 
and a few twisted strands of thread drawn 
from a pocket-handkerchief, they had rig- 
ged up a sort of a lamp, giving quite 
sufficient light to enable them to see their 
cards. In justice to the Englishman, I 
am bound to state my belief that the 
rather doubtful honour of this ingenious 
contrivance rests with my two countrymen. 
To seize this lamp was the work of a 
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moment. I then ordered them to give up 
their matches. They refused. Gentle- 
men, had I shrunk for one moment from 
performing my duty I should have been 
unworthy of the position I hold as captain 
of this ship. Though by no means drunk, 
these gentlemen were excited with liquor, 
and they openly defied my authority by 
flatly refusing to deliver up their matches* 
To leave them at large in the spirit of 
gross insubordination, which drink and 
excitement had raised in them, would have 
been a positive danger to the ship. 

' I had no choice. I placed them in 
irons. It was as painful a duty as has 
ever been forced upon me in the whole 
course of my experience as a sailor. God 
forbid,' said the captain, with considerable 
warmth, * that I should run down my own 
countrymen, or say that they are less 
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amenable to law or reason than an Eng- 
lishman ; but I must say I am not so sur- 
prised at these two gentlemen ' (waving his 
land towards the two Americans) ' as I am 
at the conduct of this one * (indicating the 
Englishman). * They have rubbed a good 
deal of the polish off in a rough-and-ready 
Californian life, where people are rather 
fond of taking the law into their own 
hands ; but this young gentleman, I 
understand, is fresh from having the polish 
laid on in England's greatest polishing 
institution, Oxford, 

^ There are other circumstances in con- 
nection with this gentleman which con- 
siderably added to the pain and annoyance 
I felt. In the first place he is the son of, 
I may say, our most esteemed passenger. 
Secondly, amongst those ladies who have 
claimed our admiration and our gratitude 
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for conferring their society upon us during 
this voyage, are his nearest and dearest 
relatives — ladies to whom, accustomed as 
they have been to the refinements and 
politeness of their English home, such 
An occurrence must have been peculiarly 
painful. To interfere with the Uberty of 
a passenger to the extent of placing him 
under personal restraint is one of the most 
serious steps the captain of a ship of this 
description can take. But let it go forth 
from me now to all my passengers here, 
and let it go forth from them to their 
friends, so that no injury may be done to 
the company I serve — let it go forth, I 
say, that with the captains of these ships 
the safety of their passengers is their first 
consideration. And let aU here recognise 
in my act, not a disregard of that per- 
sonal safety, but a guarantee of the jealous 
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and unflinching manner in which it is 
guarded. 

' Ladies and gentlemen/ concluded the 
captain, with a rugged eloquence which 
had a marked effect on his hearers, * had I 
shrunk from doing my duty, what a, differ- 
ent scene might now be going on aboard o' 
this ship. Instead of steaming quietly on 
in sight of our harbour, the shrieks of 
women and children might be rising high 
above the roar and crackle of flames. God 
forbid that I should think there are any 
men here amongst my passengers who, in 
the hour of peril, would disregard those 
shrieks for help, and think only of their 
own safety. But there are such men, and 
you never know them until that hour of 
peril comes. You must recollect, too, that 
we have eight hundred Chinamen aboard 
o' the Great Republic. " A stitch in time 
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saves nine," is a saying which may apply 
here. By putting these three passengers 
in irons for a few hours I may have saved 
myself the awful duty of shooting down a 
score Or so of human beings, and I may have 
saved you either a horrible death, or a scene 
which would have haunted you to your 
' dying hour. That is all, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have to say. The question as to 
whether I have or have not abused my 
authority, I leave in your hands, with a 
pretty fair inkling of how the verdict will lie.' 

A general murmur of applause, mingled 
with a few uncomplimentary remarks on 
the individuals who had so recklessly jeo- 
pardised the common safety, followed the 
captain's manly and outspoken words. 

At its conclusion he turned to the three 
delinquents, who during the address had 
been evincing anything but edification. 

VOL. I. 4 
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The two Americans had been looking^ 
bowie knives and six shooters, while the 
demeanour of the young Englishman was 
more suggestive of a desire to punch some- 
body's head, the direction of his glances 
leaving no doubt as to who the somebody was. 

* Come now, gentlemen,' said the captain, 
holding out his hand ; * don't bear malice 
against a man for doing his duty. Let us 
shake hands, and forget all about this.' 

The two Americans rather sulkily shook 
the extended hand, and walked away to 
find consolation in gin * cock-tails' and copi- 
ous spitting ; but the young Englishman, 
with shocking taste, plunged his jewelled 
right hand into his trousers pocket, and 
rattled his keys and his small change. 

A deep sonorous voice proceeded from 
the group of bystanders. It was Mr. 
Moltbury who spoke : 
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* Augustus, shake hands immediately 1' 

* But, hang it, you know, a fellow, you 
know, can't be expected to be insulted, 
you know, and then be expected all at 
once, you know ^ 

Here the turgid stream of the young 
gentleman's oratory ran dry, and after 
dribbling out a few more ' you knows,' its 
murmur was lost in the rattle of the keys 
and small change aforementioned. 

' Augustus,' said the deep sonorous voice, 
*you seem to lay great stress upon what 
we know ; but let me tell you — and mark 
this comes from one who, as your father, 
would be the first to shield you if he could 
— ^that what we do know does not redound 
to your credit. Enough of this petty show 
of spirit. Shake hands, do you hear me ?' 

The jewelled hand was slowly withdrawn 
from the pocket, and the captain, with a 

4—2 
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generous excuse on his lips for the hot- 
headedness of youth, gave the jewelled 
fingers a hearty grip. 

* Hang it, you know,' muttered the young 
Englishman, as he walked away, * I do 
believe he's smashed a topaz to bits, and 
played the deuce with the setting of those 
opals. I say, you know, if a fellow had to 
^hake hands often with sailors, there'd be 
nothing for it but to go in for the sort of 
gloves those ancient beggars the mum is 
always going on about used to wear.' 

Speechifying was about the strongest of 
Mr. Geoffrey Moltbury's many strong 
points. He was always ready with a 
speech on the slightest provocation. Here 
was an occasion when a speech would be 
opportune, which was what could not 
always, in his overweening love of getting 
upon his legs, be said of Mr. Moltbury's 
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speeches. His love of hearing his owa 
voice was excusable, for it was one well 
adapted to public speaking. The words 
rolled off his tongue without check or exer- 
tion, and with a rich volume of sound 
which, in friendly assemblies, riveted his 
hearers' attention, and at hostile meetings 
defied interruption. He possessed the 
knack of making his voice travel without 
roaring. 

The great fault of his style was gran 
diloquence and pomposity. He was often 
grandiloquent and pompous to obscurity 
He affected ' long-tailed words in 'osity 
and 'ation,* and with them he often lashed 
the air a long way above his hearers. But 
if people could not always quite follow him, 
it was still pleasant to listen to the voluble 
flow of language and admire the ease and 
dexterity with which it was all done. 
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On this occasion, however, Mr. Molt- 
bury descended in his style. He was not 
telling the members of the worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers that fish was 
the predominant idea in every true man's 
mind, and that people connected with fish 
had a better chance of going to heaven 
than anyone else; or an assemblage of 
costermongers that costermongering was 
the safeguard of the British empire, that 
their vehicles were embodied poems, and 
their cries the soul of music; or vestry- 
men that intellect, enterprise, and cordial 
co-operation were to be found in vestries 
and nowhere else. Neither was he address- 
ing a poUtical meeting, and telling his 
hearers what gifted, omniscient patriots all 
their party were, and what benighted, duU- 
headed traitors their opponents. He was 
not thus fulfilling the duties of a public 
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speaker. He was a father speaking of a 
son. The event of the last few hours had 
taken him down several pegs, and he had 
brought his oratorical style along with him, 
to the great advantage of his hearers. 

The knot of passengers round the captain 
was on the point of dispersing, and the 
buzz of conversation had already begun, 
when Mr. Moltbury opened his mouth, and 
straightway every other mouth was closed. 
Not a sound beside the deep bass voice was 
heard, except the throb of the engines and 
the beat of the paddles. 

' Captain Dredborough, I cannot ab- 
stain from saying a few words. The sole 
grounds on which I constitute myself the 
spokesman of the gentlemen now around 
me are that, of all of them, I am the one 
most concerned in this untoward affair. I 
think my fellow-passengers will recognise 
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my claim, and allow me to put into a few 
words what I am sure is in the heart of 
every one of them; 

Here some of the passengers bowed low, 
some waved their hands permissively, 
others said, ' Hear, hear/ or * Certainly, 
sir,' or ' Right you are, Mr. Moltbury, sir * 
— all in their several ways expressed their 
unbounded confidence in Mr. Moltbury as 
spokesman, and unquahfied approbation of 
his opening remarks. 

* Now, sir,' continued the speaker, after 
having bowed his acknowledgments, ' you 
appeared to set some value on our opinion 
regarding your action in this matter; in 
fact, you left the verdict in our hands, and 
I can see by a glance around me that that 
verdict is entirely favourable to you. We 
beg to endorse all that you «aid in the 
manly exposition . of your conduct which 
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you saw fit to offer us. Not only that/ 
went on Mr. Moltbury, again looking 
round him, and again receiving gracious 
bows wherever he looked, ' but let me, in 
the name of every man, woman and child 
on board this ship, thank you for that 
admirable and unflinching maintenance of 
discipline, which is the best safeguard 
against that most awful calamity — a fire at 
sear 

' Hear, hear 1' ' Bravo T ' Those are our 
sentiments, cap'en 1' ' Well said, Mr. Molt- 
bury, sir r resounded on all sides. 

* You were kind enough, in the course of 
your remarks,' continued Mr. Moltbury^ 
, to aUude with considerable delicacy to me 
and to those near and dear to me, and I 
beg to tender you their thanks and my 
own. As regards my son, I was sorry to 
see a want of promptitude in owning his 
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fault and a backwardness in reciprocating 
your generous advances. It added pain 
to the pain I already felt. But we all 
know that 

' "A young man's wrath is like straw on fire," 

^nd we also know that straw on fire emits 
a great deal of smoke^ and that a great 
deal of smoke is apt to cloud the senses. 
But the fire and smoke will speedily pass 
away, and in offering you, and everyone 
here whose safety he endangered, his ample 
apologies for the gross and flagrant breach 
of discipline which he committed, I am, I 
feel convinced from my knowledge of his 
<;haracter, only anticipating by a very 
Bhort period the course he himself would 
pursue.' 

A burst of applause, in which the captain 
heartily joined, greeted this portion of the 
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speech, and here Mr. Moltbury should 
have concluded, but he was wound up, and 
had not yet run down. 

' That he was led away by others, is an 
■excuse for him, which was suggested in all 
kindness by you; but it is one which I 
cannot accept. In the first place he would 
never shield himself at the expense of 
others. His manly notions of honour 
would, I know, render such a course an 
impossibiUty with him. In the second 
place, though young and inexperienced, 
my son's capabilities and characteristics are 
those which fit him to lead rather than to 
follow' (here Mr. Moltbury sounded the 
key-note of his parental fatuity). ' You 
were good enough to allude to us English 
as a law-abiding people. We are. We 
glory in it We inculcate a reverence for 
the laws of our land in our children from 
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infancy. There is no anecdote in English 
history so popular with English children 
as that one which relates how Chief Justice 
Gascoigne committed the heir-apparent, 
Prince Hal, to prison, and how King 
Henry IV. honoured him for his high sense 
of duty in doing so. Captain Dredborough,. 
history repeats itself. In you, sir, there 
breathes the true, unflinching spirit of a 
Gascoigne.' 

There was something very like a cheer 
as Mr. Moltbury here held out his hand 
and warmly shook the captain's. 

^ I have now a favour to ask you, Captain 
Dredborough.' 

^ Ask it, Mr. Moltbury, sir, and it shall be 
granted. I know you will ask for nothing 
beyond my power, or my duty.' 

' It is that you will allow me to invite 
the passengers to a luncheon this very day> 
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xind that you will be present, in order that 
my son may propose, and we all drink, 
your health before we part/ 

The permission was readily granted, and 
Mr. Moltbury, amidst a running fire of 
-compliments, made his way through the 
group to where his wife and daughter were 
still sitting. 

' Oh, papa dear !' said Violet, as she 
jumped up and seized his hand, while she 
looked up into his face with bright loving 
©yes, * you spoke so beautifully 1 Al- 
though we were so far from you, and there 
was such a crowd all round you, we could 
hear every word you said ; and you put all 
that was so black and horrid before into 
such a new soft light. You did indeed 
pour oil upon the troubled waters, and I 
can look back upon it all now without 
shuddering.' 
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Mr. Moltbury patted his little daughter's 
soft cheek, and glanced at his wife. That 
lady's brow was still ruffled. 

* Geoffirey, I blush for you.' 

' Thank you, my dear. But do not you 
think that is rather a work of supereroga- 
tion on your part ?' said Mr. Moltbury, 
gaily. ^ For I find that, with the unlinuted 
allowance of ozone and exposure to the 
sun I have enjoyed during the three weeks' 
voyage, I am sufficiently up in the colour 
business to ftirnish my own blushing 
materials to any extent required.' 

A successful speech — and Mr. Moltbury 
thoroughly felt that he had just * scored ^ 
under exceptionally trying circumstances — 
always raised his spirits. 

* I am not in the humour for badinage, 
Geoffi:ey. I think you have acted with a 
deplorable — not to say contemptible — want 
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of spirit. I consider Augustus behaved 
with very proper pride in refusing to shake 
the hand which had loaded him with the 
irons of a malefactor/ 

* My dear Julia, to make use of a vul- 
garism, do draw it mild/ 

' I am not as au fait at vulgarisms as 
you appear to be, GeoflBrey, and you must 
excuse my inability to follow your lead. 1 
cannot, if you can, "hug a conqueror's 
chain." / shall not be present at that 
luncheon you have seen fit to issue a 
general invitation for. That exhibition of 
bad taste and worse spirit shall not receive 
my countenance.' 

Mr. Moltbury was a long way above 
losing his temper over trifles ; besides, as I 
have already said, a speech exhilarated 

him. 

* My dear Julia, your countenance, as it 
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is at present, would noi grace any exhibi- 
tion, with the exception perhaps of 

Madame Tussaud's, the particular depart- 
ment of which I shall not specify. But I 

am in hopes that it will speedily regain its 

normal sweetness, and yet grace the festive 

hoard/ 

* I shall do nothing of the sort ; nothing 
would induce me to be present,' returned 
Mrs. Moltbury, in tones so decisive that 
Mr. Moltbury, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, left her side and applied himself to a 
deck constitutional. 

He had not accompUshed many turns, 
accompanied by Violet, when Mrs. Molt- 
bury, with a decided abatement of wrath 
in her manner and tones, called him to her 
side. 

'GeoflErey, in that historical event you. 
alluded to concerning Chief Justice Gas- 
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coigne, what was the course pursued by 
the queen of the period 1 We all know 
what the king did, but what did the queen 
dor 

* On that point/ replied Mr. Moltbury, 
after a few moments' rumination, * I rather 
imagine that history is silent. As a 
matter of surmise, however, I think it 
highly probable, unless the sex have de- 
teriorated since those days, that she told 
her royal spouse he acted with a deplorable 
want of spirit, and felt much aggrieved 
and insulted that Gascoigne was not 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on the spot. 
Eh, my dear, what is your opinion on the 
subject ? 

' Thank you, GeoflErey ; I asked you as a 
matter of mere idle curiosity, and not for 
the purpose of furnishing you with a pre- 
text for a tirade against my unfortunate sex. 

VOL. I. 5 
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Mr. Moltbury smiled pleasantly, and 
resumed his walk. In a few moments he 
stopped short, as if a bright thought had 
struck him, and he repaked once more to 
Mrs. Moltbury's side. 

' I have been refreshing my memory, 
JuHa, on that historical point you were 
asking me about, and I must candidly con- 
fess that my surmise was entirely errone- 
ous. It is recorded by some of our most 
veracious chroniclers — Rymer, or WaU 
singham, or Otterbum, I cannot give you 
the authority positively — that " the queen,'* 
I do not remember her name just now — 
" vied with her royal spouse in loading the 
wise and good Gascoigne with bene- 
fits." ' 

'Oh, thank you,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
with an air of deep interest. ' As I said 
before, I merely asked out of idle curiosity. 
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It can be nothing to me either one way or 
the other/ 

' Of course not, my dear/ 

*It is merely an instance — a meta- 
physical instance I may say — of how, 
when the mind is full of some trouble, it 
will often seize on trifles, as if craving for 
some fresh and Hghter food/ 

' Undoubtedly so, my love/ 

At this point Captain Dredborough 
approached, and Mr. Moltbury suddenly 
became interested in some object to be 
seen from the opposite side of the deck. 
As the captain passed Mrs. Moltbury's 
chair, that lady, instead of as heretofore 
contemptuously withdrawing the hem of her 
garment, rose and confronted him with a 
most gracious smile ; and Mrs. Moltbury's 
smile, when her heart was in it, was singu- 
larly sweet and radiant. 

5—2 
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* Captain Gascoigne, let me ' 

'I beg your pardon, madam. Dred- 
borough, Dredborough, madam, is the 
name I inherit from a good old Vir- 
ginian stock, and it's one I mean to stick 
to/ 

' Dear me, I beg your pardon. Of 
course I mean Chief Justice Dredborough, 

allow me Dear, dear, how stupid of 

me again I Recent events have upset me 
painfully, and you will, I am sure, excuse 
this natural confusion of ideas.' 

* Certainly, Mrs. Molt bury, madam. I 
am only too sorry for the cause which has 
excited these painful emotions/ 

* Thank you ; thank you, Captain Dred- 
borough. And now let me state how fully 
I concur in every word my husband 
said. You behaved nobly. We shall see 
you, of course, at the luncheon which Mr. 
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Moltbury spoke of. I would not miss be- 
ing present for worlds/ 

'Madam/ said Captain Dredborough, 
'you make the path of duty a flowery 



one.' 



He lifted his cap as he passed on, and 
Mrs. Moltbury bowed with a right royal 
graciousness. 

In the meantime the latest edition of 
Prince Hal was at the prmcipal refresh- 
ment bar (which was doing duty as the 
Boar's Head, in Eastcheap), with sundry 
young clerks and nondescript fortune- 
seekers — in whose eyes his Eton and 
Christchurch antecedents, and his un- 
doubted wealth, made him a great man — 
to play Poins, and Bardolph, and Nym. 

Thither Mr. Moltbury repaired for the 
purpose of instructing the youth in his 
duties at the forthcoming luncheon. 




CHAPTER HI. 



A BA.RBEBS POLE. 



uncheon passed off bril- 
liantly. \ Champagne to the 
mast - head,' speechifying, and 
general good-humour made it a success. 
Mr. Augustus Moltbury proposed the 
captain's health, and in so doing hardly- 
proved himself, from an oratorical point of 
view, a chip of the old block. Indeed, one 
gentleman observed soUo voce that he was 
the best stump orator he had ever come 
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across, inasmuch as he was stumped 
oftener than any he had ever heard. Be 
that as it may, however, the toast was 
drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. Then 
the captain, who could only spare a few 
moments from the deck, returned thanks. 
Then somebody proposed the healths of 
* Mrs. Moltbury and her lovely and accom- 
plished daughter ;' and of course that 
somebody said something about * O ! matre 
pulchrd.jfilia pulchrior.' He could hardly 
have helped himself 

This was received with the most raptur- 
ous applause, mainly owing to the fact that 
the majority of the young men on board 
had fallen hopeless victims to the charm of 
Violet's sweet face, and adored her from a re- 
spectful distance. They had never told their 
love, but probably their damask cheeks had 
not suffered very much in consequence. 
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Anyhow they now with the greatest avidity 
seized this opportunity of venting those 
tender feelings which had befen bottled up 
nearly the whole of the voyage. Great was 
the enthusiasm of these swains. Some of 
them, in those mysterious vibrations of soul, 
which only a lover can know, poured their 
libations down the wrong way, and choked 
until they were blue in the face. Some 
hammered the table with their champagne 
glasses until they snapped off at the stems, 
which immediately elicited from an atten- 
dant steward the abominably unromantic 
piece of information that three times the 
cost price of one of those articles would be 
charged in each case, as there would be 
considerable difficulty in replacing them 
before the ship's return to San Francisco* 
Some inwardly breathed prayers that a 
storm might yet arise, or flames burst forth. 
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in order that, on a tempest-tossed raft or a 
burning spar, those paltry social barriers, 
set up by a heartless and hollow world 
might sink into insignificance before the 
sublimity of heroic devotion. 

Mrs. Moltbury was benignly gracious 
throughout, though she afterwards re- 
marked to her daughter, as they resumed 
their seats on deck : 

'It was all rather demonstrative and 
vulgar ; but one advantage of travelling is, 
that one can unbend a little now and then 
without any loss of dignity. Travelling 
acquaintances, my dear, are like travelling 
clothes — you can throw them off when the 
journey's over. If you meet any of these 
young men, Vi, on shore, look straight to 
your front, or, if you prefer it, fix them 
with a vacant stare, A la Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere. At any rate, don't know them 
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again. They are not eligible acquain- 
tances/ 

Alas for the young gentlemen of tern- 
pest-tossed raft and burning-spax aspira- 
tions 1 

Whilst Mrs. Moltbury was* thus en- 
gaged, 

' With a little hoard of maxims, preaching down a 
daughter's heart,' 

Mr. Moltbury was being freely lionised 
in another part of the great ship. Since 
the speech and the luncheon he had become 
more than ever an object of hero-worship 
on board. Before, he had been worshipped 
from a respectful distance, but now his 
admirers drew closer and rendered homage 
with less restraint. The peep into the 
inner man which his speech had afforded 
them all put matters on an easier footing. 
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Perhaps, moreover, Mr. Moltbury himself 
felt that at the conclusion of the voyage 
there was not so much necessity for keep- 
ing up his position, and that now he could 
afford to descend a little. 

Under these improved relations there 
was a general disposition amongst a por- 
tion of the males to ' liquor up ' Mr. 
Moltbury before the hour of parting 
arrived, and numerous as well as pressing 
were the invitations he received to adjourn 
to the refreshment bar. Being an ab- 
stemious man, Mr. Moltbury resisted these 
importunities, until recollecting that during 
the last two months he had heard and seen 
a great deal of * cocktails,' without having 
tasted one, he accepted the very pressing 
invitation of a gentleman to join him in 
the discussion of this agreeable stimulant. 
The honoured individual was a certain 
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Colonel Phillipson, on his way ta 
Nagasaki, in some oflScial capacity under 
the American Government. He was 
hyper-transatlantic, and out-nasaled the 
most nasal Yankee Mr. Moltbury had met 
in the whole course of his journey from 
New York to San Francisco. 

* Well, Mr. Moltbury, what is it to be 
sir? What's your fancy?' asked Colonel 
Phillipson, as they stood at the refresh- 
ment bar, while an admiring circle clustered 
round. 

' I leave it entirely to you,' replied Mr. 
Moltbury. 

' Well, sir, shall it be an " eye-opener,'^ 
or a "rattlesnake," or a " corpse-reviver," 
or, if you want a real powerful drink, let 
me suggest a " Samson-with-the-hair-^ 
on 5 

* Thank you,' said Mr. Moltbury, *all 
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those you have mentioned imply a potency 
for which I am hardly prepared. If you 
"would kindly suggest something a little 
weaker, I should be much obliged. Like 
Oassio, " I have very poor and unhappy 
brains for drinking."' 

Mr. Moltbury, still with Cassio, might 
in all sincerity have gone on to say, 
^And I could well wish courtesy would 
invent some other custom of entertain- 
ment.' But sincerity is [not always com- 
patible with ajffability, and Mr. Moltbury 
being in one of his affablest moods, con- 
tented himself with merely thinking the 
above. 

' Well, sir, try a " barber's pole." ' 

* I am in your hands,' said Mr. Molt- 
bury, smiling at the quaintness of the 
title. 

* Well, then, you can't do better, I think. 
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Mr Moltbury, sir, than hist a ^' barber's 
pole " inboard. As a striking specimen of 
a fancy drink I guess it's unequalled. It's 
composition require a steadiness of hand 
and an accuracy of sight, combined with a 
rapidity of execution, which deserve your 
attention, and, I reckon, will command 
your admiration. Boy, materials for a 
'* barber's pole," ' 

On this, one of the attendant Chinese 
boys soon placed at the colonel's elbow> 
glasses, a teaspoon, and a long array 
of bottles containing different-coloured 
liqueurs. Turning back his wristbands. 
Colonel Phillipson took a deep breath and 
jerked his long lank hair off his forehead, 
as if preparing for some severe strain on 
his nervous system. A bystander re- 
marked that there was no man in all the 
States who could turn out a ' barber's pole * 
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like Colonel Phillipsoii; and Mr. Moltbury 
condescended to become interested. 

The modus operandi was watched with 
admiring eyes. From each of the various 
bottles Colonel Phillipson transferred in 
rapid succession, and with wondrous dex- 
terity, a teaspoonful of fluid to each of the 
two glasses. It was the Work of a few 
moments. 

* There, sir/ he said, holding up with 
pardonable pride a glass in which the 
different contents had been poured in so 
rapidly, and yet so gently that they had 
not yet amalgamated and remained in a 
series of different-coloured rings — ^yellow, 
red, white, and light green. ' There, sir, 
there's a ** barber's pole " for you 1 ' 

With a pompous but good-natured laugh, 
Mr. Moltbury took the proffered glass and 
sipped a little of the Uquid, while Colonel 
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Phillipson, to use his own expression, hung 
himself outside his ' barber's pole ' with a 
dexterity which proved him to be as 
thoroughly at home in its consumption as 
in its manufacture. 

The colonel, being without exception the 
most pronounced specimen of the con- 
ventional Yankee that Mr. Moltbury had 
ever come across, awakened as such no 
little interest in the mind of our distin- 
guished English traveller, who was always 
ready to study ethnology or any other 
* ology ' whenever it crossed his path, in a 
practical and material shape. 

In this ethnological spirit Mr. Moltbury 
engaged his newly-formed acquaintance in 
conversation on various topics, eliciting 
thereon many quaint remarks. That 
mighty national convulsion, the American 
<3ivil war, in which the gallant colonel 
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had himself fought and bled, was alluded to 
merely as *the late little onpleasantness/ 
Chinamen appeared to be obnoxious to 
the colonel (indeed all through California 
they are as unpopular as they are populous), 
and after a few cursory remarks on cheap 
labour, he dismissed them from further 
discussion as a ' dodrotted set o* skunks/ 

A * dodrotted skunk,' in the shape of the 
colonel's own body-servant, coming up at 
this moment on some pressing matter con- 
nected with his master's baggage, further 
colloquy was suspended for the nonce. 

* Well,' said Mr. Moltbury, as he watched 
Colonel Phillipson going off with a slight 
limp in his gait — a memento of the ' late 
little onpleasantness' — *Well, that is the 
most thorough-paced, out-and-out Yankee 
I have ever met or am ever likely to meet 
in the course of my travels. 

VOL. I. 6 
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By this time the Cheat Republic was 
passing close along the shore, and the 
sight of wooded hills, thatched farm- 
houses, and golden sands was sweetly re- 
freshing to eyes wearied with the monotony 
of sea and sky. 

Byron, in his long category of sweets — 
the midnight song of Adria's gondolier, the 
night winds rustling through the leaves, 
the watch-dog's honest bark,* the lull of 
falling waters,t a legacy, schoolboy remini- 
scences,! etc. — should have included the 
sensations of a landsman, as his gaze, for 
the first time after a long voyage, rests on 
pastures green. 

All the passengers crowded to the port- 

* That is to say, if you are not a burglar, 
t Provided they are not in the shape of a school- 
boy's * booby trap,' or 'cold pig.' 
J The above, for instance. 
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side, and while the ship steamed past creek, 
and headland, and wooded isle, eye and 
tongue were busy in admiration and praise. 
On rounding a bluff of land they found them- 
selves in the bay of Yokohama or of Kana- 
gawa, as the capacious natural harbour 
was called until the adventurous and ener- 
getic foreigner turned the swamp of Yoko- 
hama into a town which completely threw 
into the shade the neighbouring hamlet of 
Kanagawa. 

On the summit of the bluff they had 
just passed was the English camp mounting 
guard over the settlement beneath. The 
Union Jack flying from the flagstaff told 
them that, and if the gaudy piece of 

bunting had not been enough, the truly 
British sound of drums and fifes playing 
an English march proclaimed the fact in 
an even more stirring manner. The few 

6—2 
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English on board felt a glow of national 
pride as they Hstened to 

* The spiritHstirring drum, the ear-piercing fife.' 

Here, at the very ends of the earth, the 
first sounds that greeted their ears were 
those to which their countrymen had so 
often marched to victory. Here in this 
almost unknown country, this remote spot 
of the globe, descriptions of which read 
like tales from fairyland, was an EngUsh 
regiment marching to its drums and fifes, 
just for all the world as if it had been in 
Chatham or Portsmouth, or any other 
garrison town in its own country. The 
effect upon Mr. Moltbury was very fine. 
He whistled the ' British Grenadiers ' with 
subdued fire until the sight of a stupendous 
ironclad and a stately old two-decker, both 
flying the British ensign, set him off hum- 
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ming ' Rule Britannia/ He sniffed the sea- 
breeze, he expanded his chest, he placed a 
thumb in each armhole of his white waist- 
coat, and, like Nelson, he thanked God he 
was a Briton. 

There was one passenger, however, 
whose heart was, even more deeply than 
Mr. Moltbury's, stirred by the sight of the 
English flag and the sound of the English 
fifes and drums ; and who, of all on board, 
should that passenger have been but the 
ultra-American, Colonel PhilUpson, who 
happened to be standing close to Mr. Molt- 
bury 1 He kept his eyes fixed on the rows 
of white huts crowning the bluff whence 
the sounds proceeded, and as he looked he 
remarked in tones half sad, half amused, 

* The same old grind : afternoon parade 
imder the adjutant, I suppose. It does 
one's heart good to hear it.* 
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As he spoke his very appearance seemed 
less Yankified, and his tones were not as 
nasal as usual. 

' You seem to entertain kindly feeUnga 
towards the British soldier, Colonel Phil- 
lipson/ said Mr. Moltbury, who had over- 
heard the remark and noticed the altered 
manner. 

' Yes, I do, Mr. Moltbury, for the sake 
of " auld lang syne." I was once a British 
soldier myself, sir.' 

* Bless me, you don't say so 1' said Mr. 
Moltbury, turning sharp round. 

* Yes, I do ; and those sounds carry me 
back to old times. It's many a long day 
since I heard them.' 

' You surprise me,' said Mr. Moltbury. 
* I should have thought you had never been 
out of America. You speak — excuse the 
personality — and look as though you 
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were "native and to the manner 
bom." ' 

Colonel Phillipson smiled. 

'Yes, despite of present appearances, I 
was an English soldier. It was a Russian, 
not a Southerner's bullet did this.' (He 
pointed to a scar on his cheek.) 'The 
fact was, the Crimea gave me a taste for 
adventure ; and after the campaign, I found 
garrison hfe at home " weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable." So much so, that when 
the American war broke out I threw up 
my commission in the English service and 
joined the Northerners. Having acquired 
some reputation as a staff-officer, I was at 
once appointed to a command; but the 
men would do nothing for the " darned 
Britisher," and so I got transferred to 
another lot, and came the regular " down- 
easter " over them, and by dint of firmness 
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* 

and speaking through my nose, I Ucked 
them into as good a shape as any in the 
army of the North. America is now the 
land of my adoption, but there is an odd 
comer of my heart that still belongs to 
Old England, and that odd comer you 
warmed up considerably this day. I was 
glad and proud to see an Englishman, 
before a lot of foreigners, come so well out 
of a difficulty that would have been too 
much for the tact and temper of ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred. There, good- 
bye, Mr. Moltbury. The anchor will soon 
be down ; my destination is Nagasaki, and 
there, at her moorings with her steam up, is 
the ship that will take me. I never talk to 
anyone about being an Englishman, you 
understand me. It's as well to be off with 
the old country when you're on with the 
new. A man can't serve two masters. 
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Your behaviour to-day and those drums 
and fifes up there made me an Englishman 
again, but now I am once more, I guess and 
calculate and all the rest of it, one of Uncle 
Sam's own pet boys. I couldn't help run- 
ning up the Union Jack a bit to you, but 
that's all over now, and up go the Stars and 
Stripes again.' 

Colonel Phillipson laughed, shook hands 
warmly, and disappeared, to make his pre- 
parations for disembarkation, leaving Mr. 
Moltbury to meditation. 

* It is a very curious fact,' soliloquised 
that gentleman, ^that naturalised aliens 
are so often more patriotic to the land of 
'their adoption than are the natives them- 
selves. They out-native the natives. There's 
the great Napoleon and France, Bonnivard 
and Switzerland; and then, to come down to 
•contemporaneous history, there are several 
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more illustrious instances. That Colonel 
Phillipson is a very peculiar man. I wish 
I had found it out earlier in the voyage ; I 
should have brought him and Augustus 
together. Augustus must learn to read 
character, and we may travel a long time 
before we encounter so curious a page in 
the book of human nature. 

' It has furnished me with a practical 
lesson. We are all of us too fond of going^ 
on the Latin principle, Ah uno disce omnes^ 
It is a most fallacious one. We credit a 
whole nation with the peculiarities of the 
individual. It is now my beUef that our 
view of an American gentleman as a per- 
petually stick- whittling, copiously spittings 
guessing and calculating sort of creature, is. 
not much more true to life than that we our- 
selves are always ejaculating " Rosbifl" — 
except when we are engaged in eating it ;; 
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and moreover, I should not at all wonder 
if the individual who originally suggested 
this view of us to the French was himself 
a Frenchman who had settled in England, 
become naturaHsed there, and then paid his 
native country a visit in his new character 
as a.British subject.' 

The splash of the anchor here turned 
Mr. Moltbury's thoughts into a more active 
channel than that of speculation. The 
ship was at once surrounded by a fleet of 
Japanese boats, and in a few moments 
after was boarded by a crowd of Europeans 
and natives. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAIfD OF THE KISINO SUV. 



I ILL you be good enough to point 
out Mr. Moltbury to me f 
asked a gentleman, as he 
stepped on the deck. 

' Certainly ; that is Mr. Moltbury,' 
replied the ship's officer addressed, as 
readily as if he had been asked to point out 
the mainmast. 

He indicated a spot on the raised deck 
where Mr. Moltbury and his wife and 
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daughter were grouped in solitary gran- 
deur. The less fortunate passengers, 
obliged to shift for themselves, were bust- 
ling and fussing over their luggage. There 
was no such disturbing element in the 
travelling operations of Mr. Moltbury and 
family. All such matters they left to 
servants. There was a man, engaged in 
San Francisco, who in Europe would have 
been called a courier, but who was here 
known as an agent ; there were two valets, 
Mr. Moltbury's and his son's ; and two 
maids, Mrs. Moltbury's and her daughter's. 
The gentleman who inquired for Mr. 
Moltbury was accompanied by a manly- 
looking young fellow of about three or four 
and twenty, with a good-humoured and 
sun-burnt countenance. He was dressed 
in a scarlet patrol jacket, cord breeches, 
and boots, and a forage-cap. 
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' Did you say Moltbury was the name of 
the people you have come to look after ?* 
asked the young man in the peculiar attire. 

* Yes ; why ? Do you think you know 
anything of them ?' 

* Well ; it isn't a common name, and 
there was a fellow called Moltbury who 
was my fag at Eton. Wonder if he be- 
longs to them 1 — the worst hand at toast- 
ing sausages I ever came across. Why 
there he is 1 Hallo, Moltbury, old fellow 1 
fancy meeting you out here I' 

* I say, hang it, you know ; you don't 
mean to say it's Mauleverer T said young 
Moltbury, with some deference as well as 
<5ordiality in his tones. A respect for the 
man you have been fag to at school is in 
many cases life-long. 

* Of course I do,' was the young man's 
reply, as he heartily shook the jewelled 
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hand of his school-friend. * What are you 
doing out in this part of the world V 

' "Well, I'm travelling with my people — 
« expanding our minds," as the governor 
says. I can't say I find mine expanding to 
any painful extent as yet/ 

* A case of cesium non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt — eh, old chap ? You 
recollect that in old Horace, don't you ? I 
say, what a beggar you were for false 
quantities I* 

* Qh, whatever you do, don't give us any 
Horace. It's a regular craze of the 
governor ; he's always quoting him, and 
it's such a bore having to look as if you 
understood it.' 

* Yes, I recollect Latin was not your 
forte. I have not forgotten, and I never 
shall forget, your construing /i^imzis into 
^ Let us smoke ' I Eh, old fellow, do you 
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remember that? And Ovid's ^^ Militm 
species amor esty' into " Love of the militia 
is specious " V 

Here the young man laughed heartily 
over these reminiscences which the sight of 
his schoolfellow had awakened. 

* Well, and so you have not as yet picked 
up much on your travels, eh V he asked, as 
soon as he had had his laugh out. 

' Oh yes, I have,' repUed young Molt- 
bury, who, to do him justice, had taken his 
friend's badinage very good-naturedly. ' I 
have learned how to make a cocktail and 
drink it. Come and have one.' 

'No, thanks.' 

' Well, come and be introduced to my 
people then/ 

' Ah ! thank you, that will be much 
more refreshing. The sight of faces — 
particularly ladies' faces — fresh from 
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the old country, is good for us poor 
exiles/ 

In the meantime the other new-comer 
had, after a few stoppages by various 
acquaintances on board, managed to make 
his way along the crowded deck to where 
Mr. Moltbury stood with his wife and 
daughter. 

'Mr. Moltbury, I believe,' said the 
gentleman, raising his hat, and bowing 
politely. 

' At your service, sir,' replied Mr. Molt- 
bury, doing likewise. 

* Allow me to introduce myself. My 
name is Westropp. I am the head of 
Messrs. Cotton and Twist's house, in 
Japan.' 

This, in those parts, was an announce- 
ment carrying considerable weight with 
. it. The house of Cotton and Twist was 

VOL. I. 7 
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about the most opulent and leading firm in 
China, and had recently extended its opera- 
tions to the newer country. 

* Oh, indeed 1 I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance/ said Mr. Moltbury, as 
he shook the gentleman's hand warmly. 
* Allow me to introduce you to my wife 
and daughter. Julia, my dear, this is Mr. 
Westropp, to whom our friend Cotton has 
kindly written concerning us. Mr. Cotton 
is an old friend of ours, Mr. Westropp. 
For many years he has been the junior and 
I the senior member for our county, and I 
may say that the cordial co-operation which 
has always characterised our political 
careers has happily extended itself to the 
friendly relations existing between us as 
country neighbours. My daughter. Miss 
Moltbury.' 

Mr. Westropp bowed, and at once, with 
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an easy polished manner, entered into 
light conversation with the two ladies. 

The heads of large mercantile houses in 
China and Japan were often called upon to 
entertain travellers, especially so the re- 
presentatives of Messrs. Cotton and Twist, 
who exercised the most princely hospitality 
in those parts. Not only their luxurious 
dwellings on shore, but also their magni- 
ficent steamers afloat, were often placed at 
the disposal of honoured guests. 

'You will make our house your head- 
quarters during your stay in Yokohama, I 
hope, Mr. Moltbury,' said Mr. Westropp. 
* Everything has been prepared for. Our 
house-boat is now alongside, ready to con- 
vey you and yours ashore as soon as you 
choose, and my comprador is here to make 
arrangements for. the transport of your 
heavy baggage.' 

7—2 
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Mr. Moltbury, on behalf of himself and 
family, expressed acceptance and obliga- 
tion. 

' It will give me much pleasure/ Mr. 
Westropp/ he added, ' to introduce my son 
to you. You will find him an agreeable 
companion, and, for so young a man, with 
a wonderfully keen insight into men and 
manners. By the way, who is that young 
man he is talking to V 

' Oh, that's a great friend of mine,' re- 
plied Mr. Westropp. He belongs to the 
regiment quartered here, and is reaUy a 
capital young fellow. He and I have just 
returned from a few days' trip in the 
country together, and he accompanied me 
on board after tiffin just for something to 
do. Prom a remark he made, I think he 
has discovered an old schoolfellow in your 
son.' 
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* Ah 1 that's very nice/ said Mr. Molt- 
hury. * There is a freemasonry between 
old Eton boys which is very pleasant to 
see. You must introduce him to us, Mr. 
Westropp.' 

' Certainly — ^with very great pleasure ; 
but here is your son evidently bringing him 
up with the intention of doing so himself.' 

As Mr. Westropp spoke, young Molt- 
bury, accompanied by his friend, advanced 
to the family group, and a general intro- 
duction took place. 

' Well,' thought young Mauleverer, as he 
replaced his forage-cap on his head, ' fancy 
Moltbury having such a pretty little sister 
as that ! If I had only seen that little face 
when he was my fag, I shouldn't have 
thrashed him half so often. He might 
have burned my toast and shirked fielding 
with impunity.' 
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Mauleverer was not one of those young^ 
men who find a dart in every pretty face, 
but he certainly had in this one. He was. 
transfixed there and then. His heart was 
pierced in the twinkling of an eye — a blue 
one. 

Mr. Westropp now retired to give cer- 
tain instructions to his comprador and the 
boatmen, leaving his friend Mauleverer to 
engage the group in conversation. 

' Wasn't it strange ? I didn't twig him 
a bit in that get-up at first, you know,' 
remarked Augustus Moltbury. 

' Well, it's certainly a queer dress,' said 
Mauleverer, with a laugh ; ' but it's not of 
my own choosing. An order has been 
issued direct from the commander-in- 
chief at home, that we are never to ap- 
pear in this country out of uniform. Of 
course a certain amount of latitude i& 
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allowed, and this is the authorised riding 
costume for the British officer serving 

in Japan/ 

* And what, may I ask, is the reason of 

so stringent and unusual an order V asked 
Mr. Moltbury, ever on the look-out for 
information. 

* Two officers of the garrison were cut 
down by Japanese fanatics some time ago, 
and the murderers afterwards declared that 
had they known their- victims had been 
soldiers, they would have let them pass in 
peace. The feeling of the bigoted class is 
that merchants come here to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the country, but 
that soldiers are simply obeying orders, 
and must go where they are sent. Hence 
the order.' 

* Dear me, Geoffirey, I wish you had 
brought your deputy-lieutenant's uniform 
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with you/ said Mrs. Moltbury. 'They 
would never have known it was not a mi- 
Htary one/ 

' I think he will be quite safe without/ 
said Mauleverer, laughing. ' These people 
are beginning to find that the Tojin^ which 
is their generic term for all foreigners, is 
not quite as black as he had been painted. 
And as to ladies/ continued Mauleverer, 
with a glance at Violet's face, which had 
assumed an alarmed expression, ' curiosity, 
and I may add admiration, is all they have 
to fear in Japan.' 

' Indeed/ said Mr. Moltbury ; ' bear this 
in mind, Augustus. Your friend kindly 
affords us, at the very outset of an acquaint- 
ance with Japan, some very striking illus- 
trations of the temperament of this strange 
people. You cannot begin to study the 
national character too soon, Gus. You 
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would call them a chivalrous race then, 
Mr, Mauleverer V 

' On the whole I should say decidedly 
so/ was the reply. 

' I know I shall like them/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury. ' I am dehghted to see that the 
star of chivalry still shines somewhere. 
It is my regret that it has so completely 
set in our own land.* 

* My dear, I think everything is ready 
for a move/ said Mr. Moltbury. ' There 
is Mr. Westropp kindly signalling to us 
from the gangway that his boat is in readi- 
ness. Let us take our departure.' 

A move was at once made, and in a few 
moments the Moltburys were clear of the 
Great Repuhlic. 

As they looked up at the great white 
fabric of wood and iron which had so 
speedily, safely, and comfortably carried 
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them through all the perils of the deep^ 
there arose in their hearts that under- 
current of regret felt by most people on 
leaving a ship which has been their home 
for weeks. Even people who detest ship- 
life experience this feeling. I think it is^ 
Dr. Johnson who says, * We never do any- 
thing, consciously for the last time, without 
a feeling akin to sadness.' 

* It was a strange little world,' said Mr. 
Moltbury, as he thought of the doings and 
customs on board the Great Republic for 
the last three weeks : how the same hopea 
for fair weather, the same dread of bad ;. 
the same anxiety day after day to ascertain 
the extent of her twenty-four hours' run^ 
the same intense interest in the register of 
the patent log, and many other trifling 
bonds of union, had for the time being 
welded the little community into a curioua 
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amalgam of human nature. *A very- 
strange little world/ he repeated, as he 
thought of the Social Hall, the barber's 
6hop, the 'barber's pole/ and the ex-EngUsh 
officer, who, in the midst of so much that 
was American, was the most American 
of aU. 

The ^house-boat/ as it was called, in 
which the Moltburys now found them- 
selves, told them that they had indeed 
arrived in a strange land. It was large 
and flat-bottomed, and in the stern was a 
commodious cabin, carpeted and cushioned, 
in which they sat. It was swiftly pro- 
pelled by bare-footed, bare-legged Japanese 
rowers who did everything by contraries. 
Instead of sitting down they stood up ; 
instead of pulUng they pushed ; instead of 
all together they worked one after another; 
and instead of preserving the golden rule 
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of silence in the boat, they shouted with 

might and main. 

* Sush 1 ' shouted the two in front, as 

they threw their weight forward against 
the ponderous oar. 

'Se-sush 1 ' then shouted the two behind, 
as they went through the same motions. 

To this monotonous chant of * Sush — se- 
sush/ they forced the boat speedily over 
the smooth water. 

* Geoffrey,' whispered Mrs. Moltbury, as 
they neared the shore, ' I've a fearful pre- 
sentiment something will happen to us in 
this land.' 

' Have you, my dear V said Mr.Mpltbury, 
gaily, as the boat grated against the sub- 
merged stones of the Hatoba, as the 
landing-place was called. ' Here we are 
at our journey's end.' 

Mr. Westropp was the first to jump out 
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to assist the ladies to disembark, and 
as the party stood for the first time on 
Japanese soil, he raised his hat and said, 
'Welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to the 
Land of the Rising Sun 1 ' 




CHAPTER V. 



'PORTA PCGIBNS EBDRNA.' 



?R "WESTROPP'S house was a 
commodious — as it needed to 
be — structure of plaster and 
thick tile, on a framework of wood, a sys- 
tem of architecture which combined to a 
great extent the stability of stone with 
the elasticity of wood, the latter a deside- 
ratum in a country subject to earthquakes, 
as Japan is. It was situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Bund, as the road which ran 
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ulong the sea-front of the foreign settlement 
was called. The Bund was about the best 
part of the town, and on it were the resi- 
dences and oflSces of many of the leading 
merchants in the place. 

After the excitement of the day — Au- 
gustus in irons, the lunch, the landing in a 
strange, an extraordinarily strange country 
— the female portion of the Moltbury 
family kept their rooms for the remainder 
of the afternoon and the evening. Augustus 
went off in a chair^ carried on two poles by 
four Japanese coolies — to dine with his 
newly-found schoolfellow, at the regimental 
mess up at the camp. Mr. Moltbury and 
his host, Mr. Westropp, were thus left to 
dine the-brUte. 

There was nothing in the furniture of 

* The now universally used jimncMa had not then 
superseded the chairs. 
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the room, the appointments of the table, or 
the eatables, to remind Mr. Moltbury that he 
was about thirteen thousand miles away from 
home. Though the outsides of theiiudwell- 
ings presented a somewhat Japanese aspect, 
the merchants of Japan took good care 
that the interior should be as like their 
far-off homes as possible. The only un- 
English articles in the room were the 
Chinese boys who waited. But they per- 
formed their duties so noiselessly, and 
anticipated every want so quietly and 
promptly, that after the first few moments 
their presence ceased to obtrude itself on 
the senses of the stranger. These China 
boys, when properly looked after, as they 
are in the leading mercantile houses in 
China and Japan, are the perfection of 
waiters. Dressed in a loose flowing gar- 
ment of pale blue silk, knickerbocker-like 
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articles of the same hue and material, white 
silk continuations,^ half-gaiters, half-stock- 
ings, gartered with sashes of pale blue silk, 
and wearing embroidered shoes, with paper 
soles, three-quarters of an inch thick, the 

China boy stands behind his master's ch air 
picturesque, clean, and attentive. In his 
paper-soled shoes he goes about as noise- 
lessly as a mouse, and all you see of him as 
he places your plate or hands you a dish 
are his taper clever-looking fingers. A trifle 
long in the nail, perhaps, are these same 
fingers, but as these appendages are in- 
variably well kept, this is of no consequence, 
and is at any rate better than the nail- 
bitten thumb of a European waiter. 

All these good points Mr. Moltbury 
noted, and for a few moments considered 
the expediency of importing half a dozen 
of these boys into his own English home; 
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Generally speaking, Mr. Moltbury's 
head was as long as his purse. He could 
talk tolerably well, though at times with 
irritating dogmatism and pomposity, on 
almost any subject. Mr. Westropp was 
well-informed, well educated, and a man of 
the world. Between two such men, with 
their legs under the same mahogany, con- 
versation was not likely to languish ; but it 
was strange that the subject of their con- 
versation should be so dull and vapid a 
one as the doings and sayings of young 
Augustus Moltbury. Politics, trade, the 
fine arts, would have found an able exponent 
in either gentlemen, and yet they hammered 
away on such dull metal as young Molt- 
bury. 

The reason of this lay, on the one hand, 
in the strange but by no means extra- 
ordinary parental fatuity of Mr. Moltbury; 
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on the other, in the true breeding and 
delicacy of Mr. Westropp, which prompted 
him to follow the subject most agreeable 
to his guest. 

* I mean/ said Mr. Moltbury, * to ex- 
pand my son's mind by travel. There 
already exists the foundation of a good 
education ; the superstructure has now to 
be added ; a knowledge of the world — 
and I use the term in its broadest signi- 
fication — has now to be built up. That 
knowledge I wish to rest on a basis as 
broad as that world itself. On this prin- 
ciple I am now affording him opportunities 
of observing the manners and the customs 
of all the civilised nations of the earth from 
China to Peru. We must not expect im- 
mediate results to follow. We must not 
expect youth and inexperience to form its 
ideas at once^ to take in all it sees and 
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hears, and bring it forth immediately in 
cut-and-dried opinions of wisdom. But 
the — the what I may term the receptive 
process is going on, sir. The impressions^ 
though to the person himself they may 
seem transitory, have in reality struck root, 
and will bring forth valuable fruit in due 
season. In this way I mean my son's 
mind to be in a few years a vast storehouse 
of knowledge, so arranged that by a mere 
effort of will he may at any moment be 
able to conjure up before his mind's eye a 
vast synopsis, I may say, from which, 
when speaking as you and I are at the pre- 
sent moment, or on the hustings, or from 
his place in the legislative assembly of his 
country, he may select his material for 
rejoinder, argument, precedent, or illustra- 
tration, as the case may require.' 

Mr. Westropp, who during this long- 
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winded speechhad allowed his mind to wan- 
der into the mysteries of * grey shirtings ' 
and 'dhollera/ suddenly woke up, and said : 

* Certainly, most certainly so.' 

* From what has dropped from me,' con- 
tinued the irrepressible parent, * you have 

of course gathered that my son is destined 
to a political career. Now, I have some 
political experience myself. I may have 
brought ability to the discharge of my 
duties, or I may not have done so. There 
are some who may hold the latter opinion, 
and may hold it with justice ; I may have 
been a lamentable failure, but ' 

* Certainly so, not a doubt about it/ 
said Mr. Westropp, who, having taken 
Augustus with the soup, the fish, the 
entrees, the joints, and the sweets, was now 
beginning to break down under the in- 
fliction of imbibing him with his after- 
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dinner wine, and had mentally taken 
refuge in * Japanese silk.' 

* Most certainly so ; that is my opinion^ 
Mr. Moltbiiry/ repeated Mr. Westropp, 
with the overdone emphasis of poUteness, 
suddenly conscious of inattention. 

' Eh — what V stammered Mr. Moltbury. 
* I don't think you quite ' 

' I beg your pardon. I'm really afraid 
I could not have quite caught the drift of 
your argument.' 

* I was only saying,' continued Mr. 
Moltbury, Hhat whatever may be its 
shortcomings, my political career has given 
me an experience which will be of service 
to me in shaping the political career of my 
son.' 

' Quite so — exactly so ; not a question of 
it,' said Mr. Westropp, who, in his anxiety 
to make amends for his past inattention. 
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now spoke as if he had been in the habit of 
devoting several hours daily to the consi- 
deration of this question in every possible 
aspect, and had just arrived at a conclusion 
which nothing henceforward would shake, 
' I quite agree with you, Mr. Moltbury. 
Your son will make his appearance in the 
political arena, armed not with the lead foil 
of inexperience, but with his father's trusty 
blade of tempered steel, forged by skilled 
hands and proved in fight.' 

Mr. Westropp was at that time engaged 
in supplying the enterprising Prince 
Satsuma with five thousand sword-bayonet 
blades from Sheffield, and the foregoing 
metaphor commended itself to him by 
reason of his mind having, for the last few 
moments, wandered to that transaction. 
Trade in everything, from buttons to 
breechloaders, from iron pots to ironclads, 
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was the mot dJordre from the heads of firms 
having branches in Japan at that period. 

'Well, you are good enough/ said Mr. 
Moltbury, smiling, ' to put it in a rather 
more forcible figure than I contemplated, 
but still, with a certain amount of modifi- 
cation, that is my meaning. Now we 
know that in all careers, but most of all in 
a political career, *' He fain must serve, 
who'd sway ;" and my son, like most young 
men of spirit, is headstrong, and, of the 
two, rather prefers swaying to serving. 
To correct this I contemplate, as a part of 
his training, putting him into the army for 
two or three years to acquire notions and 
habits of discipline. With this view he 
will probably enter the Guards for a period 
on our return home.' 

Thus did Mr. Moltbury continue to harp 
on the same string. It was wonderful how 
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many tunes he was able to get out of it, 
though, to be candid, there was a striking 
resemblance to each other in all the airs. 
To the coflfee and post-prandial cigar there 
was the same monotonous accompaniment, 
until Mr, Westropp, monotoned into plead- 
ing pressing business owing to the depar- 
ture of the mail next day, retired, leaving 
Mr. Moltbury alone with his glory. 

Mr. Moltbury was not, as a rule, the 
consummate bore he had been this evening. 
The fact was sundry acts of his son, culmi- 
nating in the piece of stupid reckless folly the 
night before, on board the Great Republic^ 
had raised sad doubts and misgivings in 
his mind, and he was trying to talk and 
argue them away. He did not feel inclined 
to go to bed. It was a calm, warm night. 
He would smoke another cigar in the veran- 
dah and await Augustus' return. With 
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this object he went up to his dressing-room 
for a cigar or two of the choicest brand, 
and on his way back he peeped into hisi 
son's room to see if all were comfortable. 

' Upon my word/ he said, as he glanced 
round the apartment, 'our countrymen 
know how to make themselves at home in 
Japan/ 

Mr. Moltbury took a complete survey of 
the room, and, amongst sundry articles be- 
longing to his son which had been unpacked 
and arranged by his servant, descried a 
richly-bound volume. 

' Ah, what's this ? Here is Augustus*^ 
diary that I requested him to keep during 
the voyage. A diary is a capital thing for 
a young man. It concentrates the attention 
on passing events. It makes him pause ta 
weigh and consider, to mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest. In short, it assists th< 
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the receptive process, as I rather happily 
termed it this evening. It's not private, 
as it's lying here. Let me see what ha& 
struck Augustus as worthy of record.' 

So saying, Mr. Moltbury carried the 
book down to the verandah, lighted a 
cigar, took a seat on one of the long cane 
chairs immediately under a pendent 
Japanese lantern, and, opening the diary 
at random, perused the first entry that met 
his fond gaze : 

' October — . Cursed slow this ship is. 
Had a '* cocktail " this morning at about 
eleven. Made Thompson unpack a lot of 
new clothes Poole forwarded to me just 
before leaving San Francisco. He's only 
sent five suits. I think that's behaving 
deuced shabbily, considering I pay him 
five hundred a year for dressing me, be-^ 
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sides what the governor calls an occasional 
supplementary grant. Tried them on. Too 
busy to go up to lunch. Had a pint bottle 
of " fizz " and a devilled biscuit or two in 
my cabin. At about three o'clock thought 
I'd give them a treat on deck. Got my- 
self up in a plum-coloured velvet knicker- 
bocker suit, with stockings and hat to 
match, and silver-buckled shoes. It seemed 
to fetch them rather ' 

* Humph,' grunted Mr. Moltbury, as he 
hurriedly turned over a page or two, which 
brought him to 

* October — . Last night we had 
rather good fun in the Social Hall, after 
the women and the old fossils had gone to 
bed. A Yankee fellow told a clipping 
good story. I can't quite recollect what 
it was about, but I know there was one part 
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awfully good, where one fellow was running 
after another fellow, and another fellow 
holloed out, '* Go it, old calico-tails I 
bowie-knife's a-gainin' on yer!" I screamed 
until I felt fit to be tied. It's the best 
thing I ever heard. The fellow who told 
it is going to write it out for me, and I 
mean to learn it by heart.' 

Mr. Moltbury slowly laid the book down 
on his knee, and, with an intensely cogi- 
tative air and a long pause between each 
word, as if he were weighing it well and 
giving it every chance of being funny, mur- 
mured : 

* '* Go — it — old — calico-tails — bowie- 
knife's — a — ^gainin^ — on — yer !" No, I 
can't say it strikes me as particularly 
humorous. Indeed, / should say it would 
require a Nym to see ' the humour of it.* 
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But that only proves Au^stus' sense 
of the ridiculous is keener than mine. 
Besides, it's not fair to take it apart 
from the context. What's the next 
entry ? 

' " October — . That fellow gave me that 
story written out, and I mugged it up, but 
when I went to tell it to another lot of 
fellows, I could only recollect that awfully 
good part, ' Go it — 
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Mr. Moltbury *went it' and sharply 
turned over half-a-dozen pages at a time. 

' Ah, what have we here ?' he said, 
brightening up. 'What I have hitherto 
chanced upon has evidently been thrown 
off in Augustus' lighter moods, but here 
there is apparently something deeper. 

' " October — . Great excitement on 
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board this morning. Mutiny amongst the 
Chinese crew. They refused to eat their 
'chow-chow/ as they call their grub. 
Swore the rice was bad, threw it overboard, 
and wouldn't turn out when they were 
ordered to. If I were the captain — 
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This brought Mr. Moltbury to the end 
of the page, and he paused to remark : 

' Ah 1 now tlm£s the way, the proper 
way to keep a diary. When positions of 
difficulty come under your notice, place 
yourself in those positions and see how you 
iv^ould act. Now, we shall learn what 
-course Augustus would have pursued under 
circumstances of considerable embarrass- 
ment. " If I were the captain — 

He turned over the page- : 
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'"And they wouldn't eat their chow- 
chow j rd chow-chow them." ' 
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Mr. Moltbury's face fell considerably, 
but ' still he murmured with a 
sigh ' : 

' In his own mind Augustus may have 
marked out a vigorous and eflfective policy, 
which he has chosen to clothe in somewhat 
obscure language. To an outsider it might 
mean anything, from cutting off the cul- 
prit's tails to cutting off their heads ; but 
to Augustus the expression, no doubt, 
conveyed some clearly-defined line of 
action.' 

Here Mr. Moltbury was about to close 
the diary, when a startling entry caught 
his eye, and caused him to ejaculate : 

' Bless my soul 1 what does this mean 1 

' " October — . The governor's drunk, the 
captain's drunk, the whole ship's drunk. 
The mum's the drunkest of the lot." ' 
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At this point Mr. Moltbury turned his 
gaze upward, and scowled at the Japanese 
lantern immediately over his head. He 
could hardly believe his eyes, and thought 
something must be wrong with the light. 
Nothing was, however, and he continued : 

' Everybody swears to-day is to-morrow, 
except the mum who always goes the entire 
animal, and swears it's the day after. If 
one had only known this beforehand, one 
might have made a joke, and gone round 
to everyone this morning and said, " How 
are you to-morrow?" They say it's got 
something to do with the sun, and crossing 
the 180th degree, or whatever they call it. 
As if that could have anything to do with 
it 1 I've heard of knocking a fellow into 
the middle of next week, but, hang it, you 
know, here's a whole ship knocked into the 
VOL. I. 9 
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middle of to-morrow. If I go on thinking 
and writing any more about it, it wiU 
knock me into a fool, so 111 let it 
alone/ 

Jam satis. Mr. Moltbury closed the 
diary, reproachfully murmuring, ' Eton and 
Christchurch, between them, might have 
brought that fact within the range of Au- 
gustus' phUosophy.' 

He then rose and carefully placed the 
book on a table behind him, as if for the 
present he would prefer it out of his sight, 
though in truth it was a goodly volume to 
look upon. A present from Mr. Moltbury 
to his son, it had been made to order by 
an artistic firm in Bond Street, and was a 
dainty specimen of the bookbinder's art. 
Augustus had made a wry face at the idea 
of keeping a journal, and it was thus Mr. 
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Moltbury had gilded the bitter pill. It 
was resplendent in red morocco and raised 
monograms^ one at each corner, and one 
on the clasp, while the Moltbury crest was 
emblazoned on the centre of the cover. 
Forsooth, we are tempted to cry out with 
the ill-fated heiress of the. House of Ca- 
pulet : 

* Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound V 

For some time Mr. Moltbury sat in a 
reverie. It was not long, however, before 
he was able to draw consolation from the 
depths of his capacious mind. ' Did it not 
often happen,' thought he, that those trees 
which bore the richest fruit had promised 
little as saplings ? Did not Frederick the 
Great run away at his first battle (Mol- 
witz), not only to live and fight another 

9—2 
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■day, but to become the greatest warrior of 
bis, or perhaps any other, age ? Was not 
England's glorious sailor, Nelson, for the 
^rst few years of his service, as sea-sick, 
whenever it came on to blow hard, as any 
land-lubber might have been? Was not 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan pronounced an 
incorrigible dunce by his parent and tutor, 
and did not this same dull boy live to be- 
<?ome the most brilliant orator of an age 
exceptionally rich in oratory? It were 
curious to consider whether any of the 
playmates, who had doubtless twitted him 
in childish doggerel on his lack of wit, 
could have been in the House of Commons 
on that eventful occasion when his brilliant 
oration on one of the charges against 
Warren Hastings drew from his fellow- 
members, from the Lords below the bar, 
and from the strangers in the gallery, such 
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an ovation as had never been accorded to 
any speaker/ 

Such were the musings which flitted 
through Mr. Moltbury's mind with re-assur- 
ing efiect, and he dismissed his misgivings 
with, ^Nonsense, I expect too much. I 
must not be impatient. It will come all in 
good time.' 

• 

With these words he became sufficiently 
susceptible of smaller considerations to dis- 
cover that his cigar had gone out. On a 
small table by his side, placed there by one of 
the attentive China boys, a 'joss-stick' was 
burning in a dragon-shaped holder of 
Canton workmanship, and with this Mr. 
Moltbury relighted his cigar. 

These 'joss-sticks,' resembling in outward 
appearance a long stick of cinnamon, arc 
made of a composition which bums slowly^ 
and are used for sacred purposes in the 
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temples of China and Japan, while the 
sacrilegious foreigner in these countries, 
Prometheus-like, filches the sacred fire 
for the purpose just exemplified by Mr. 
Moltbury. 

After lighting up that gentleman leaned 
back in his long cane chair, and surveyed 
the scene as well as night's dark mantle 
would allow him. The verandah in which 
he sat overlooked the harbour, which, so 
sparkling, so beautiful, and so busy when 
he first saw it, was now shrouded in gloom. 
The ships-of-war lying at anchor, taut and 
trim enough when he saw them from the 
deck of the Great Republic^ were now mere 
indistinct shapes, blacker than the sur- 
rounding night. Their beUs, however, 
striking the quarters, came clearly enough 
over the smooth black water. But after a 
while the bells struck unheeded by Mr. 
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Moltbury. He was in another reverie; 
this time of a brighter hue. Sometimes a 
clatter of wooden clogs, a glimmer of a paper 
lantern, the sound of a strange language 
in the street ; sometimes a moosmie'^ in the 
distance thrumming her guitar and screech 
ing out a native ditty, or a watchman 
employed in some neighbouring ^ godown/t 
clapping two pieces of bainboo together 
with a hollow sound to let his master and 
any would-be thief know that he. was 
on the alert, would bring Mr. Molt- 
bury back to Japan for a few momenta; 
but his spirit would soon wing its flight 
again. 

Presently a bugle up in the EngUsh 
camp rang out the * Alarm.' 

He paid more attention to that. There 
was where his boy was dining. What 

* A Japanese girL t A stora 
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could it mean ? All the soldiers must be 
in bed and asleep at this hour. 

The sound of bells, deep-toned bronze 
bells, now trembles on the night-air, and a 
lurid glare lights up the sky over the 
native town which he can just see from the 
end of the verandah. The alarm is soon 
taken up far and near, and from watch- 
tower to watch-tower the clanging chorus 
spreads. A hundred bells from different 
parts of the native town are soon ringing^ 
like mad, but the din does not seem to 
friglit Yokohama from her propriety.* 
The fact was, Yokohama was as accustomed 
to conflagrations in the native town as the 
inhabitants of Sydenham are to fireworks. 
The natives themselves, however, never 
learn by experience to take a fire quietly. 

*^' * Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 
From her propriety.' — OthelU. 
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They always make tlie same amount of 
noise over it — that is, as much as ever 
they can. Mrs. Moltbury and Violet, 
worn out by the excitement of the day, 
sleep through it all. But Mr. Moltbury 
leans over the balcony, thinking of Edgar 
Poe's wonderful poem, as he listens to the 
bells : 

* In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire/ 

Mingling with the clangour of the bells, he 
hears confused shouting of a crowd in the 
distance. He hears too a measured tramp 
' in a street behind, and an English word 
of command tells him what that tramp 
means. 

He begins to get a little anxious, and 
wishes Augustus were home. His anxiety 
is short lived. He hears the shout of 
chair-coolies coming down the Bund. Their 
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burden is Augustus, and in a few momentjs 
they deposit it at the gate. 

'Well, Gus, my boy, I'm delighted 
youVe returned. What's all this going 
onr 

* Oh, only a fire,' replies Augustus, as he 
and his father seat themselves on the cane 
chairs in the verandah ; * the fellows up in 
the camp tell me that these Japanese are 
always at it. There's a fire every other 
night, nearly. These beggars are regular 
Salamancas.' 

'Salamanders, Gus.' 
' All right ; regular salamanders. They 
are always at it.' 

* So I should suppose, from the cool way 
in which everyone but those concerned 
seem to take it. You're home earlier than 
I expected. Had a pleasant evening, I 
hope.' 
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* Well, fellows were just beginning to 
get amusing, when this fire broke out and 
spoiled tke party. The company " on fire 
duty," I think they call it, had to turn out, 
and Mauleverer with them. T say, old 
Ching-a-ring-a-ring - ring - feast - of- lanterns, 
bring us something to drink.' 

This was to one of the China boys, who 
bad made his appearance on the scene for 
the purpose of administering to the wants 
of his master's guests. 

'You wantchee dlink, sar?' asked the 
boy, in what is termed Pidgin English. 

He addressed Mr. Moltbury, senior, as 
if tacitly implying that the other had 
evidently quite enough already. He was 
about right there. Augustus was in the 
facetious stage. 

It is a curious fact, be it here observed, 
that while a Chinaman is unable to pro- 
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nounce the letter r and always substitutes 
an I for it, a Japanese just reverses the 
matter ; he cannot say Z, and always uses 
an r instead. 

' Well, thank you, I think I will,' said 
Mr. Moltbury, with an affability inviting a 
little more Pidgin English, To a person 
hearing it for the first time, there is a 
peculiar fascination in this Pidgin English, 
He feels as if he were acquiring a foreign 
language with astounding faciUty — travel- 
ling along a royal road to learning, in fact. 
Mr. Moltbury felt this as he said : ' Yes, 
I wantchee dlink ; what you think ploper ? 
You think blandy-soda V 

Here you see he had accomplished the 
first and main rule right off — the substitu- 
tion of the letter I for r.' 

' My thinkee seltzer-shelly belong more 
better,' said the boy. 
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*AhI you thinkee more better, eh? Why 
you thinkee more better 1' 

Here you see Mr. Moltbury acquired 
the second fundamental rule — ^the double 
e affix. 

This double comparative, ' more better,' 
may seem strange to the reader. But it 
may be still stranger to him to hear that 
John Chinaman has, amongst other old 
English writers, no less an authority for 
its use than Shakespeare : 

* Not that I am more better 
Than Prosper©/* 

* Why you no thinkee blandy-soda 
more better, old Chopsticks?' asked 
Augustus. 

Even he was acquiring Pidgin English 
with rapidity. 

* Temjpest : act i., scene 2. 
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'Blandy too muchee stlong; makee 
alio same leety tips/ said the boy with a 
sly glance at his questioner, and a strongly 
marked antipathy to inebriation on his 
celestial countenance. 

' Ha I ha ! ha I very good !' laughed Mr. 
Moltbury, ^ Here is a supporter of the 
Permissive Bill in a pig-tail.' 

Here another difference between the 
Chinese and Japanese was exemplified. A 
Japanese would have preferred the stronger 
drink. As a race, the Chinese are decidedly 
abstemious, the Japanese decidedly the 
reverse. This is one of the few points of 
contrast which, in my humble opinion, is in 
favour of the Chinaman. 

'What belong your name?' asked Mr. 
Moltbury. 

He was now about master of the lan- 
guage. 
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' My name belong A-hoy, sar/ (The 
Smith of China.) 

'Any relation to Ship-ahoy?' asked 
Augustus, who was still in the facetious 
mood. 

'Belong my bladder/ promptly replied 
the boy, who, with true Chinese acumen, 
thought the relationship might be of ser- 
vice to him, and at once claimed it with 
avidity. * Belong my number one piecee 
bludder/ he repeated, nodding his head 
with excess of fraternal devotion, until his 
pigtail vibrated emphatically. 

Mr. Moltbury laughed until the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

'Upon my word, Augustus, that's too 
rich. You should not, really. Ha 1 ha ! 
ha 1 Upon my life, though,' he added 
mentally, ' it shows a great deal of ready 
wit — the sort of wit which would tell 
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immeasely with the House. Hal hal 
har 

At the first indication of his having: 
made a false move, the boy vanished, and 
by the time he reappeared with the diflFer- 
ent fluids the mirth had sufficiently sub- 
sided to admit of conversation. 

' Mauleverer is coming down to-morrow 
morning/ said Augustus, as he sipped his 
liquid, * to see if he can be of any use show- 
ing us about the place. He says this man 
Westropp here will be busy with the 
mails/ 

* I am glad to hear it. Always pleased 
to make the acquaintance of your friends, 
Augustus, particularly an old schoolfellow, 
and an intelligent, observant young man as 
this seems to be. I hope we shall see a 
great deal of him during our stay.' 

Augustus did not reply. He had sud- 
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denly passed ftom the faoatioua and talka- 
tive into the somnolent mood. 

Mr. Moltbury roused him up, and father 
and son ascended to their respective bed- 
rooms. 

The stuff that Mr. Moltbury's dreams 
that night were made of was entirely fur- 
nished by Augustus. They were pleasant 
dreams, bright with happy auguries for 
the future; but whether they passed as 
false dreams through the gates of ivory, or 
as true ones through the gates of horn, 
remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AURI8 MOLTBUBIEN8I8. 

SN the Far East the first sociable 
meal of the day, where the 
members of a household meet 
together, is a kind of breakfast-cum-tiffin 
arrangement at twelve o'clock. Previously 
to this, fraU human nature sustains itself 
with tea or coffee and toast in camerd. 

Following this custom, the Moltbury 
family remained in their respective apart- 
ments, occupied with correspondence — it 
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being mail day — until the tiffin-gong at- 
tracted them all to the dining-room. 

During the meal Mr. Westropp, with 
many apologies, explained to his guests 
that owing to the press of business entailed 
by the out-going mail, he would be unable 
to devote himself to their amusement as 
he should have wished, but that his friend 
Mauleverer had promised to come down 
from the camp and do cicerone. 

' I could not leave you in better hands/ 
continued Mr. Westropp. * His cheery 
manner and good looks have made him a 
great favourite with the Japanese. On a 
trip into the interior he is invaluable. He 
manages the natives better than any 
European I know. He has picked up the 
language and gained an insight into the 
manners and customs of the country in a 
surprisingly short time. In short, you will 

10—2 
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find him for the day a most accomplished 
and cheery guide.' 

*A most desirable companion for 
Augustus during our stay here/ mentally 
remarked Mr. Moltbury. * I shall en- 
courage him to be with us as much as 
possible.' 

'Is he one of the Northallertonshire 
Mauleverers V asked Mrs. Moltbury. * The 
Northallertonshire Mauleverers are a very 
old family.' 

* I don't know, I'm sure/ replied Mr. 
Westropp. * It has never entered my brain 
to inquire. It seems to me that Europeans 
in this country think more of old lacquer 
than of old family.' 

'Yes, I think he must be one of the 
Northallertonshire Mauleverers/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, as if the question were too 
serious a one to be lightly dropped. On a 
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matter of family Mrs. Moltbury stuck to 
her victim like a leech. 

'As I explained before, I really can't 
inform you/ said Mr. Westropp, with a 
quiet smile. * We don't think so much of 
that sort of thing out here, Mrs. Moltbury. 
We don't care whether a man comes from 
Northallertonshire, or whether he doesn't. 
At all events, here comes the man in ques- 
tion from the camp up on the hill above.' 

Through the window they saw Mau- 
leverer canter up on a sturdy Japanese 
pony, and then jump off, leaving his steed 
in charge of his hetto^ or native groom, 
who, according to the fashion of his class, 
was tattooed from his neck to his ankles 

In a few moments Mauleverer entered 
the breakfast-room, apparently in capital 
spirits. He was dressed as on the previous 
day, except that instead of being in riding- 
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breeches and boots, he was strictly regi- 
mental as to his legs and feet. 

Mrs. Moltbury accorded him a most 
gracious reception, due probably to the 
mental conclusion that he must be one of 
the Northallertonshire Mauleverers. Mr. 
Moltbury, with an eye to Augustus* bene- 
fit, was very cordial, while Violet was very 
demure, as a young lady should be when in 
the company of strange young gentlemen. 
Mr. Westropp took advantage of his 
friend's arrival to retire with many excuses 
to his office. 

* So you have kindly consented to take 
charge of us for the day V said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

' If you will kindly give me the oppor- 
tunity of doing so,' replied Mauleverer. 

* We shall be only too grateful. As regards 
myself and my son, however, we shall not 
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trespass on your kind offices. We are going 
to the English Legation to call on our 
minister, to whom I have letters of intro- 
duction from the Foreign Office. If you 
will excuse us, we will take our departure 
now. Good-morning I 1 hope we shall see 
a great deal of you while we are in this 
country.' 

With this Mr. Moltbury and his son left 
the room, and Mrs. Moltbury, being now 
mistress of the field, at once came to the 
charge. 

* Are you from Northallertonshire, Mr. 
Mauleverer V 

* Very much so, Mrs. Moltbury.' 

* Ah, I thought so,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
smiling, as who should say, * I am seldom 
wrong on these points.' 

*Yes, at a rough guess I should 
imagine about thirteen thousand miles 
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being mail day — until the tiffin-gong at- 
tracted them all to the dining-room. 

During the meal Mr. Westropp, with 
many apologies, explained to his guests 
that owing to the press of business entailed 
by the out-going mail, he would be unable 
to devote himself to their amusement as 
he should have wished, but that his friend 
Mauleverer had promised to come down 

from the camp and do cicerone. 
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manner and good looks have made him a 
great favourite with the Japanese. On a 
trip into the interior he is invaluable. He 
manages the natives better than any 
European I know. He has picked up the 
language and gained an insight into the 
manners and customs of the country in a 
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find him for the day a most accomplished 
and cheery guide." 

*A most desirable companion for 
Augustus during our stay here/ mentally 
remarked Mr. Moltbury. * I shall en- 
courage him to be with us as much as 
possible/ 

'Is he one of the Northallertonshire 
Mauleverers V asked Mrs. Moltbury. * The 
Northallertonshire Mauleverers are a very 
old family.' 

* I don't know, I'm sure/ replied Mr. 
Westropp. ' It has never entered my brain 
to inquire. It seems to me that Europeans 
in this country think more of old lacquer 
than of old family.' 

'Yes, I think he must be one of the 
Northallertonshire Mauleverers/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, as if the question were too 
serious a one to be lightly dropped. On a 
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matter of family Mrs. Moltbury stuck to 
her victim like a leech. 

*As I explained before, I really can't 
inform you/ said Mr. Westropp, "with a 
quiet smile. * We don't think so much of 
that sort of thing out here, Mrs. Moltbury. 
We don't care whether a man comes from 
Northallertonshire, or whether he doesn't. 
At all events, here comes the man in ques- 
tion from the camp up on the hill above.* 

Through the window they saw Mau- 
leverer canter up on a sturdy Japanese 
pony, and then jump off, leaving his steed 
in charge of his hetto^ or native groom, 
who, according to the fashion of his class, 
was tattooed from his neck to his ankles 

In a few moments Mauleverer entered 
the breakfast-room, apparently in capital 
spirits. He was dressed as on the previous 
day, except that instead of being in riding- 
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breeches and boots, he was strictly regi- 
mental as to his legs and feet. 

Mrs. Moltbury accorded him a most 
gracious reception, due probably to the 
mental conclusion that he must be one of 
the Northallertonshire Mauleverers. Mr. 
Moltbury, with an eye to Augustus' bene- 
fit, was very cordial, while Violet wm very 
demure, as a young lady should be when in 
the company of strange young gentlemen. 
Mr. Westropp took advantage of his 
friend's arrival to retire with many excuses 
to his oflfice. 

* So you have kindly consented to take 
charge of us for the day V said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

' If you will kindly give me the oppor- 
tunity of doing so,' replied Mauleverer. 

'We shall be only too grateful. As regards 
myself and my son, however, we shall not 
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trespass on your kind oflfices. We are going 
to the English Legation to call on our 
minister, to whom I have letters of intro- 
duction from the Foreign Oflfice. If you 
will excuse us, we will take our departure 
now. Good-morning 1 I hope we shall see 
a great deal of you while we are in this 
country.' 

With this Mr. Moltbury and his son left 
the room, and Mrs. Moltbury, being now 
mistress of the field, at once came to the 
charge. 

* Are you from Northallertonshire, Mr. 
Mauleverer ?' 

* Very much so, Mrs. Moltbury.' 

* Ah, I thought so,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
smiUng, as who should say, ' I am seldom 
wrong on these points.' 

*Yes, at a rough guess I should 
imagine about thirteen thousand miles 
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from Northallertonsliire, at the present 
moment/ 

Violet smiled. Mrs. Moltbury looked 
dignified. 

' I don't like that young man/ she men- 
tally observed ; * he's forward. I must set 
him down.' 

Thereupon Mrs. Moltbury commenced to 
set him down, by inspecting him through 
her double gold eye-glasses, as if he had been 
an octopus. 

Young Mauleverer, however, looked so 
full of health and happiness, and so plea- 
santly good-humoured under the operation, 
that Mrs. Moltbury relented, and put it 
down to buoyancy of youthful spirits. She 
also put down her glasses and remounted 
her hobby. 

' Oh, I thought perhaps you loere one of 
the Northallertonshire Mauleverers, but I 
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perceive you are probably not, for the 
Northallertonshire Mauleverers are famed 
for very small feet and hands — ahem T 

' I fear, then, I should be a sad blot on 
their escutcheon, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Mau- 
leverer, laughingly, as he held up a very 
sun-burnt hand of considerable grasping 
power. 

'It is very strange,' continued Mrs. 
Moltbury, 'how these family peculiarities 
are handed down from generation to gene- 
ration ; now the Moltburys are famed for 
the smallness of their ears, and the close- 
ness with which they are set on to 
the head. Now in Violet you will at 
once ' 

' Oh, mamma, I wish you wouldn't.* 

' Violet, my love, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of; quite the contrary. I was 
going to say, Mr. Mauleverer, that my 
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daughter has the regular Moltbury ear. 
Violet — dear me, child, how unruly that 
hair of yours is I there's a stray lock ; just 
put it in its proper place above the ear, so 
that Mr. Mauleverer may see what I mean 
by the Moltbury ear/ 

' Oh, mamma, how can you V said poor 
little Violet, blushing crimson to the very 
tips of the family feature, and looking very 
distressed. 

* Oh, pray never mind !' began Maule- 
verer. But a look from Mrs. Moltbury 
warned him not to come between her and 
the family ear. 

* Violet, I insist'; Mr. Mauleverer seema 
rather sceptical on these points, and I wish 
to convince him.' 

* Not in the least now ; I assure you, 
Mrs. Moltbury, you have converted me 
into a firm believer in the family feature/ 
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said Mauleverer, as he furtively glanced at 
Violet's delicate pink little ear. 

' Oh, you should look closer than that, 
Mr. Mauleverer/ said* Mrs. Moltbury. * I 
assure you that my daughter's ears are so 
thoroughly Moltburian — if I may coin a 
word — as to be quite a study.' 

' Oh, mamma, do leave my ears alone,* 
said Violet, sharply. * I'm sure you can't 
say Gussy's ears are small and close to his 
head.' 

'I certainly cannot, my dear. But as 
to their not being close to his head, that is 
a point upon which I shaU never forgive 
those who were present at his birth. When 
any of my children were born, Mr. Mau- 
leverer, 1 was always most particular in 
enjoining that the first thing to be done 
was to press their ears to their head, or, 
if necessary, bandage them ; and I firmly 
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believe, to this day, that Augustus' ears 
proving rather refractory at first, were 
bandaged doubled up, or rather I should 
say doubled down. No family trait, no 
matter how thoroughly engermed — ^if I 
may coin another word — could stand a 
proceeding like that. I may say,' concluded 
Mrs. Moltbury, warmly, Hhat Augustus* 
family ear was strangled at birth.' 

* Mamma dear,' said Violet, * hadn't we 
better make some arrangements for the 
day ? The morning's fast passing away,' 

* Now, Mrs. Moltbury, let me arrange 
the day's programme/ said Mauleverer, 
gallantly coming to the rescue. 

' Certainly,' said Mrs. Moltbury ; ' I 
place myself and daughter in your hands/ 

'Whiat, in the hands that are not the 
Northallertonshire hands, Mrs. Molt* 
bury V 
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' Ah, I see you are still sceptical on the 
subject of family physical characteristics. 
I see you require a little more convincing/ 

Mauleverer was sorry he had spoken, 
for Mrs. Moltbury was set off again in full 
cry. 

'Now my ears, though I cannot say 
they are as small or well shaped as Violet's, 
have still the regular family likeness. I 
must explain, Mr. Mauleverer, that I am a 
Moltbury. Mr. Moltbury and myself be- 
ing united by ties consanguineous as well 
as ties matrimonial. 

■ 

* Mamma,' said Violet desperately, ' I 
am going to get ready. Shall I send 
Thorp down with your things V 

' Thank you, my dear ; 1*11 go up with 
you. But let me first hear from Mr. 
Mauleverer what he proposes doing with 
us two strangers in the land.' 
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* Undoubtedly the first thing to be done 
in Yokohama, Mrs. Moltbury, is a visit to 
Curio Street, and, with your permission, 
I'll take you there, and initiate you, to the . 
best of my ability, into the mysteries of 
Japanese art/ 

* Thanks, that will be charming/ 

Curio Street deserves to have, and shall 
have, a chapter all to itself. 




CHAPTER VII. 



CURIO STREET. 



JUmO Street was not more than 
about half a mile from Mr. 
Westropp's house, which was 
situated at that end of the Bund nearest to 
the Japanese quarter of the town, and Mrs. 
Moltbury and her daughter elected to walk 
there. This course would aflbrd them 
more opportunities of encountering and 
examining objects of interest en rovte. 
'Now, here you are,' said Mauleverer, 
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breeches and boots, he was strictly regi- 
mental as to his legs and feet. 

Mrs. Moltbury accorded him a most 
gracious reception, due probably to the 
mental conclusion that he must be one of 
the Northallertonshire Mauleverers. Mr. 
Moltbury, with an eye to Augustus' bene- 
fit, was very cordial, while Violet was very 
demure, as a young lady should be when in 
the company of strange young gentlemen. 
Mr. Westropp took advantage of his 
friend's arrival to retire with many excuses 
to his oflfice. 

* So you have kindly consented to take 
charge of us for the day V said Mr. Molt- 
bury. 

' If you will kindly give me the oppor- 
tunity of doing so,' replied Mauleverer. 

'We shall be only too grateful. As regards 
myself and my son, however, we shall not 
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trespass on your kind offices. We are going 
to the English Legation to call on our 
minister, to whom I have letters of intro- 
duction from the Foreign Office. If you 
will excuse us, we will take our departure 
now. Good-morning 1 1 hope we shall see 
a great deal of you while we axe in this 
country.' 

With this Mr. Moltbury and his son left 
the room, and Mrs. Moltbury, being now 
mistress of the field, at once came to the 
charge. 

* Are you from Northallertonshire, Mr. 
Mauleverer ?' 

* Very much so, Mrs. Moltbury.' 

* Ah, I thought so,' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
smiling, as who should say, * I am seldom 
wrong on these points.' 

*Yes, at a rough guess I should 
imagine about thirteen thousand mUes 
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from NorthaUertonshire, at the present 
moment/ 

Violet smiled. Mrs. Moltbury looked 
dignified. 

' I don't like that young man/ she men- 
tally observed ; * he's forward. I must set 
him down*' 

Thereupon Mrs. Moltbury commenced to 
set him down, by inspecting him through 
her double gold eye-glasses, as if he had been 
an octopus. 

Young Mauleverer, however, looked so 
full of health and happiness, and so plea- 
santly good-humoured under the operation, 
that Mrs. Moltbury relented, and put it 
down to buoyancy of youthful spirits. She 
also put down her glasses and remounted 
her hobby. 

' Oh, I thought perhaps you were one of 
the Northallertonshire Mauleverers, but I 
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perceive you are probably not, for the 
Northallertonshire Mauleyerers are famed 
for very small feet and hands — ahem T 

' I fear, then, I should be a sad blot on 
their escutcheon, Mrs. Moltbury,' said Mau- 
leverer, laughingly, as he held up a very 
sun-bumt hand of considerable grasping 
power. 

* It is very strange,' continued Mrs. 
Moltbury, 'how these family peculiarities 
are handed down from generation to gene- 
ration ; now the Moltburys are famed for 
the smallness of their ears, and the close- 
ness with which they are set on to 
the head. Now in Violet you will at 
once ' 

' Oh, mamma, I wish you wouldn't.' 

* Violet, my love, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of; quite the contrary. I was 
going to say, Mr. Mauleverer, that my 
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daughter has the regular Moltbury ear. 
Violet— dear me, child, how unruly that 
hair of yours is I there's a stray lock ; just 
put it in its proper place above the ear, so 
that Mr. Mauleverer may see what I mean 
by the Moltbury ear/ 

' Oh, mamma, how can you V said poor 
little Violet, blushing crimson to the very 
tips of the family feature, and looking very 
distressed. 

^ Oh, pray never mind T began Maule- 
verer. But a look from Mrs. Moltbury 
warned him not to come between her and 
the family ear. 

* Violet, I insist '; Mr. Mauleverer seems 
rather sceptical on these points, and I wish 
to convince him.* 

* Not in the least now ; I assure you, 
Mrs. Moltbury, you have converted me 
into a firm believer in the family feature/ 
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said Maiileverer, as he furtively glanced at 
Violet's delicate pink little ear. 

' Oh, you should look closer than that, 
Mr. Mauleverer/ said- Mrs. Moltbury. * I 
assure you that my daughter's ears are so 
thoroughly Moltburian — if I may coin a 
word — as to be quite a study.' 

' Oh, mamma, do leave my ears alone/ 
said Violet, sharply. * I'm sure you can't 
say Gussy's ears are small and close to his 
head.' 

*I certainly cannot, my dear. But as 
to their not being close to his head, that is 
a point upon which I shall never forgive 
those who were present at his birth. When 
any of my children were born, Mr. Mau- 
leverer, 1 was always most particular in 
enjoining that the first thing to be done 
was to press their ears to their head, or, 
if necessary, bandage them ; and I firmly 
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believe, to this day, that Augustus' ears 
proving rather refractory at first, were 
bandaged doubled up, or rather I should 
say doubled down. No family trait, no 
matter how thoroughly engermed — if I 
may coin another word — could stand a 

proceeding like that. I may say,' concluded 
Mrs. Moltbury, warmly, 'that Augustus' 
family ear was strangled at birth.' 

' Mamma dear,' said Violet, ' hadn't we 
better make some arrangements for the 
day ? The morning's fast passing away.' 

* Now, Mrs. Moltbury, let me arrange 
the day's programme/ said Mauleverer, 
gallantly coming to the rescue. 

'Certainly,' said Mrs. Moltbury; 'T 
place myself and daughter in your hands.' 

*Whiat, in the hands that are not the 
Northallertonshire hands, Mrs. Molt- 
bury V 
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* Ah, I see you are still sceptical on the 
subject of family physical characteristics. 
I see you require a little more convincing/ 

Mauleverer was sorry he had spoken, 
for Mrs. Moltbury was set off again in full 
cry. 

'Now my ears, though I cannot say 
they are as small or well shaped as Violet's, 
have still the regular family likeness. I 
must explain, Mr. Mauleverer, that I am a 
Moltbury. Mr. Moltbury and myself be- 
ing united by ties consanguineous as well 
as ties matrimonial. 

* Mamma,' said Violet desperately, ' I 
am going to get ready. Shall I send 
Thorp down with your things X 

' Thank you, my dear ; I'll go up with 
you. But let me first hear from Mr. 
Mauleverer what he proposes doing with 
us two strangers in the land.' 



I 
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' Undoubtedly the first thing to be done 
in Yokohama, Mrs. Moltbury, is a visit to 
Curio Street, and, with your permission, 
I'll take you there, and initiate you, to the . 
best of my abDity, into the mysteries of 
Japanese art.' 

* Thanks, that will be charming.' 
Curio Street deserves to have, and shall 
have, a chapter all to itself. 




CHAPTEE VII. 



CURIO STEKET. 



JURIO Street was not more than 
about half a mile from Mr. 
Westropp's house, which was 
situated at that end of the Bund nearest to 
the Japanese quarter of the town, and Mrs. 
Moltbury and her daughter elected to walk 
there. This course would afford them 
more opportunities of encountering and 
examining objects of interest en route. 
'Now, here you are,' said Mauloverer, 
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as they stepped from Mr. Westropp's front 
garden on to the Bund, and turned to 
their left; * here's a moosmie — moosmie^ Mrs. 
Moltbury, being a generic term for all 
unmarried Japanese young women. This 
little one coming along is the daughter of 
an old shopkeeper in Curio Street, and I'll 
stop and speak to her, so that you and 
Miss Moltbury may have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the species. 
When you've seen one you've seen all. 
They are all dressed alike. The colours 
and texture of their clothes may vary a 
little, but the fashions of dressing the 
body and dressing the hair are xmiversal 
and unchanging.' 

As Mauleverer spoke, a Japanese girl 
came clattering towards them on her high 
wooden clogs — the usual style of outdoor 
chaussure in Japan — and screening herself 
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from the mid-day sun with her paper 
umbrella. 

^Ohio,moosmie/ said Mauleverer, nodding" 
to the girl. 

* Ohioy donesaUf returned the girl, in a 
particularly soft and musical voice, at the 
same time bending low, and then drawing 
in her breath with a low hissing sound — 
the Japanese mode of salutation — after 
which she smiled, and showed a very white, 
regular set of teeth. 

* What do " ohio " and '* donesan'* mean, 
Mr. Mauleverer ? ' asked Violet. 

'''Ohio'' is "how do you do?" and 
'^donesan'' is "sir," "gentleman," "master/* 
anything of that sort — a term of respect, 
in short,' said Mauleverer. 

Here he proceeded to engage the little 
moosmie in conversation in her own tongue,, 
while Mrs. Moltbury and Violet inspected 
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her closely from head to foot, a scrutiny 
she bore with the most charming uncon- 
sciousness. She was decidedly pretty, and 
a fair specimen of her class. She may be 
said to have had the * Attic forehead ' of the 
soft Dudil — that is to say it was low and 
straight; but even flattery could hardly 
have credited her with that sleepy beauty's 
* Phidian nose.' However, the absence of 
bridge was barely perceptible in a full face 
view. The chief charm to beauty lay in 
the smile, which was as sweet and winning 
as a pretty-shaped mouth and flashing 
white teeth could make it. Her black 
hair was worked up into a most elaborate 
structure, and shining with a sort of bees- 
wax ; behind was a small chignon, through 
which long ornamental pins, or rather 
skewers, were stuck. Around her waist 
was a broad silk sash, arranged at the back 
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into what Violet called 'a sort of a 
"pannier I but which the little moosmie her- 
self called her * oW.' 

Her ohi is a Japanese woman's par- 
ticular vanity. It is not considered re- 
spectable to be without one, and I am un- 
certain whether she would not sooner have 
her obi and nothing else, than everything 
else and not her ohi. 

' I believe,' said Mauleverer, in a short 
conversation about this article, * that if a 
Japanese moosmie were stopped by a high- 
wayman, or, as she would call him, a 
ronin, she'd say, "Take my money, take 
my life, but spare, oh spare my obi /" ' 

The girl was dressed in a blue and very 
* skimpy ' (as Violet said) garment, cling- 
ing so tightly from the waist to the ankles, 
that the shape of the figure was shown as 
plainly as if she had been an English lady 

11—2 
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of the present period. Of that article of 
clothing for which Byron professes venera- 
tion, and which he describes as 

' A garment of a mystical sublimity, 
No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity/ 

she was as innocent as Rob Roy Macgregor^ 
on his native heath in the garb of old Gaul. 

* How pretty she is,' said Violet, as the 
little moosmie laughed merrily at some 
playful badinage from Mauleverer. 

* I had no idea the Japanese were so 
civilised,' said Mrs. Moltbury, as she 
scrutinised the girl through her double 
glasses ; * just look how she paints.' 

Mrs. Moltbury was quite right. The 
girl's lips were painted bright vermilion^ 
and her face and neck white. 

' They all do it in Japan,' said Mau- 
leverer. * Even the little children on great 
occasions are painted.' 
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' What's her name ?' asked Violet. 

' She rejoices in the name of Oshinoean/ 
said Mauleverer. 

The little moosmiej seemed literally to 
rejoice in her name, for on catching the 
sound of it she beamed with bright smiles, 
and then, after bowing low, clattered off on 
her clogs, laughing merrily. 

' Saionara^ moosmie/ said Mauleverer. 

^ Saionara/ said the girl, looking back 
with more bright smiles, and again bowing. 

' " Saionara" I suppose, is " good-bye." 
What a sweet pretty-sounding word it is,' 
said Violet. 

' Yes,' said Mauleverer, ' it i5 " good- 
bye," and, as you say, it is also pretty. It 
is the softest-sounding farewell word that 
I know of in any language. The Italian 
addio comes nearest, though it falls far 
short of it, even as Giuglini used to sing it 
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when bidding farewell to Leonore. I once 
heard this word saionara under circum- 
stances I shall never forget. I was present 
at the execution of one of the fanatics who 
cut down our two officers I told you about 
yesterday. As the wretched man knelt^ 
pinioned, over the executioner's block, he 
spoke a few words of fareweU to his 
coxmtrymen. Then, with one last, linger- 
ing, longing look at them and at the sur- 
rounding hills of his beautiful and beloved 
land, for which, out of a mad mistaken 
sense of patriotism, he was about to die, he 
shouted out, Saionara ! Together, in one 
voice, that filled the air with a sad wail, 
the assembled multitude shouted back, 
Saionara /fand before the soft echoes had 
died away, the keen two-handed sword 
had done its work, and the wretch had 
passed into eternity/ 
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*0h, it must have been awful 1' said 
Violet, and as Mauleverer glanced at her, 
he read a true woman's tenderness of heart 
in the soft pale cheek, in the glistening eye. 
He changed the subject. 

*Did you notice, Mrs. Moltbury, how 
gracefully that little moosmie bowed ?' 

* Yes, there was a native grace about her 
which was very striking/ 

* Yes, and putting native grace on high 
wooden clogs, is handicapping it rather 
heavily. But the Japanese are naturally 
the most polite people under the sun. Any 
one of them, almost, would give a French 
dancing master any amount of bows and 
scrapes, and beat him off the field easily. 
For instance, just look at those two old. 
women on the other side of the street.' 

He pointed to two toothless old crones 
whose social status in their own country 
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was about that of charwomen in ours. 
They advanced towards each other, bowing 
low, rubbing their hands on then: knees, 
and making the pecuUar hissing noise by 
drawing in their breath. Then they re- 
tired a few paces in a quadrille-Uke man- 
oeuvre, and came up again, still continuing 
the hissing noise and the movement of the 
hands on the knees. Then they sidled a 
little, said about three words to each other, 
and then, with more bowing and scraping 
and sibUation, they passed on. 

The two Moltburys laughed very 
heartily, particularly when Mauleverer 
said he had overheard what had passed 
between them, and that it had been merely 
* The sun shines,' from one, equivalent to 

our ' Fine day,' and * Ah, yes, so it does,' 
from the other. 

' They might spare us English a little of 
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that politeness/ said Mr. Moltbury ; ' they 
would be none the worse, and we all the 
better. Dear me, it would do your grand- 
father's heart good, Violet, to witness this 
haute poiitesse, all this punctilio even 
amongst the lowest.' 

* Dear old grandpapa I as the song says, 
** Oh, how I wish he were here I" ' said 
Violet. 

* Well, I'm very fond of your grandpapa, 
of course ; but I must say, Violet, that for 
him I think, as another song says, " There's 
no place like home." We are speaking of 
my father, Mr. Mauleverer. He is quite 
one of the old school, which is unfortunately 
obsolete, or at the best obsolescent. He 
is quite the old courtier.' 

In this way, observing and discussing 
what they saw in the strange land, and 
comparing it with what they had left in 
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their own, they pleasantly walked on to 
their destination. 

The street which was called * Curio' was 
the chief one in the native town, and was 
straight and broad. On both sides were 
ranged the shops, one and all devoted to 
the sale of curiosities. The word shop 
must not here convey to the reader's mind 
any notion of plate-glass windows, or indeed 
of any windows at all. These Japanese 
shops were entirely open to the front, 
something after the manner of our fish- 
monger's establishments. The floor was 
raised about two feet from the ground, and 
covered with fine spotless bamboo matting. 
On thisthe shopkeeper and sundrymembera 
of his family sat squatting on their heels, 
surrounded by their wares, and on the look- 
out for a customer amongst the passers-by. 

As Mauleverer made his appearance in 
the street, there was a bobbing of heada 
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in all the establishments in view, and cries 
of ' Ohio donesan^ mingled with a great 
degree of good-humoured laughter ^ while 
some even jumped off their bamboo mat- 
ting, slipped on their clogs,[and darted across 
the street to bow and sibilate. 

'It's a little different to shopping in 
Bond Street, isn't it ? ' laughed Mauleverer. 
* The meaning of this friendly descent 
upon me is that I'm in treaty for several 
articles with these different people, whom 
I beat down a little at each visit. This 
hoary-headed old scoundrel' — ^pointing to 
an old Japanese who nodded all round and 
tapped his breast to impress the hearers 
with the fact that he and no other was the 
honoured individual alluded to — 'is the 
owner of a small ivory and gold lacquer 
cabinet which I have had my covetous eye 
upon for the last three weeks, and I beat 
him down an itziboo each i^ime I see him. 
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An itzihoOf Mrs. Moltbury, is one of those 
little oblong silver coins worth about 
eighteenpence. Well pay the old fellow's 
shop a visit presently.' 

Here a few words from Mauleverer sent 
the anxious vendors back to their bamboo 
mats with a great deal of laughter and 
clattering of clogs. 

* What a merry race tjhey seem to be/ 
observed Mrs. Moltbury. 

'Well, a joke goes farther with this nation 
than with any other I have ever come 
across. If copyright is protected in this 
country, a fortune awaits that man who first 
translates an unabridged edition of "Joe 
Miller" into Japanese. I'd do it myself if 
I had the time and was suflSciently master 
of the written language.' 

' Suppose you can write it pretty well/ 
said Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Oh dear no/ repUed Mauleverer, with 
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a laugh. * To write it even 'pretty well is 
a matter I should think of five years hard 
study; while to thoroughly master the 
fearful mysteries of the Hiragana and the 
Katakana, which are the two systems of 
Japanese writing, would probably take 
about twice that time.' 

' Dear me. I wonder how, with such a 
sorrow as that shading their young days, 
the Japanese can be as gay as they are ; 
for gaiety is certainly one of the national 
characteristics, and, so far as we have seen, 
politeness is another,' said Mrs. Moltbury. 
. ' With true English modesty,' observed 
Mauleverer, * directly we discovered that 
the Japanese had more good points than 
any other Easterns, we christened them 
" the British of the Pacific ;" but on the 
whole, "the French of Asia " would be a 
truer and better title for them. Now we'll 
go into this curio shop ; it's a very good one.' 
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They entered the shop, or rather they 
stepped just under the eaves of the low 
projecting roof, and sat on the edge of the 
raised bamboo-matted floor. To have stood 
or walked on this would have entailed the 
previous operation of taking off their boots. 
A Japanese clog or straw sandal is easily 
slipped off, and the threshold of a house is 
generally adorned with a long row of these 
articles belonging to the inmates and visitors. 

The owner of the shop, assisted by his 
*wife and two others, busily laid his 
treasures before the eyes of his visitors in 
-a bewildering variety. Curiously carved 
ivories ; lacquer- work of every description, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; cabinets, from a 
little one of camphor wood for a couple of 
tempos* up to one of rare old black and 
gold lacquer for some hundred dollars ; 
lacquered boxes one inside the other, com- 

* A tmipo is worth about twopence. 
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mencing with one the size of a band-box, 
and ending — ^if you had the patience to go 
on opening — with one not much bigger 
than a pea; vases and candlesticks of 
bronze, inlaid with delicate sUver tracery, 
and of all forms and patterns, chaste, fan- 
tastic, and grotesque ; blue and white 
Imari porcelain; delicate egg-shell china 
from Nagasaki. Such were the specimens of 
Japanese art which excited the curiosity and 
admiration of Mrs. and Miss Moltbury. 

The former, though not a china maniac, 
was to a certain extent a china coUector, 
and the walls of certain rooms at Hursten- 
holme Priory, and the town-house in 
Grosvenor Gardens, were rich with costly 
specimens from the potteries of Dresden, 
Sevres, Worcester, and Chelsea. But 
here were new ceramic fields opened to 
her, and she hung fondly over a little 
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Satsuma china teapot, which was about 
the ugliest thing in the whole shop. 

On many of the china cups, the lacquered 
trays, and the boxes, were landscapes, and 
wherever there was a landscape the holy 
mountain of Fusiyama was certain to 
figure conspicuously in it. Indeed it 
would seem to be as hard for a Japanese 
artist to keep Fusiyama out of a landscape 
as it apparently is for a British brother of 
the brush to keep a kilted Highlander out 
of a modem battle piece. 

Novelty as well as the intrinsic merit of 
the articles would have tempted the Molt- 
burys into buying up the whole shop had 
Mauleverer allowed them. 

' I'd advise you/ he said, ' not to buy 
anything just yet. We'll make a cursory 
tour of inspection of Curio Street first. 
It's wonderful how soon you'll be able to 
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pick up enough knowledge to discriminate 
between good, indifferent, and worthless 
lacquer ; and what may appear beautiful in 
your eyes now will look poor after youVe 
seen other specimens.' 

' Oh, but I must have my Satsuma china 
teapot/ said Mrs. Moltbury. 

* And we must buy something ; for they 
have taken such trouble, and turned the 
whole shop upside down,' said Violet. 
* And the little moosmie handed us some tea 
so prettily. Oh ! it would be horrible to 
leave without getting something 1 ' 

' I know I'm very hard-hearted,' said 
Mauleverer. ' But never mind your 
Satsuma teapot, Mrs. Moltbury, for the 
present. You'll see plenty more exactly 
like it. The fact is, I want to exhibit the 
Japanese tradesman to you in his best 
light. I want to show you a trait in his 
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character which is a positive virtue. Now 
let us all wish them good-bye and leave. 
Saionara.* 

^ Saionaray added Mrs. Moltbury and 
her daughter, as they rose and walked out 
of the shop. 

' Saionara/ chorused the entire Japanese 
family with smiles and obeisances, and 
finally a merry burst of laughter, as Maule- 
verer fired off a mild parting joke at them. 

' Isn't that touching V said Violet. 
* Mamma, I feel as if I must, in spite of 
what Mr. Mauleverer says, go back and 
buy up half the shop.' 

' Never mind, Violet dear ; we can make 
amends on our return. What a contrast 
the behaviour of these people is to the 
treatment one occasionally experiences in 
London shops where one is not known 1 I 
recollect once in particular poor Violet had 
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quite an adventure. It was just before 
Christmas, and happened in this way. 
We ' 

* Oh, mamma, it's really not worth telUng,' 
pleaded poor Violet, who seemed to be a 
victim to her mother's loquacity. 

' Do let's have it, Mrs. Moltbury, by all 
means,' said Mauleverer, to whom the 
spectacle of Violet blushing and laughing 
was a very taking one. 

* Well, as I said before,' continued Mrs. 
Moltbury, with a good-humoured glance at 
her young daughter, ' it was Christmas 
time, and being anxious to get a great 
many articles in the way of clothing as 
presents for the small tenants and cottagers 
on the estate, Violet and I drove to a shop 
in the City where they professed — as ad- 
vertised in the papers and all over the 
walls — ^to be selling off at a great re- 
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duction. Being tired, and as Violet is 
always in her element when buying presents 
for people, and knows more about the ail- 
ments and wants of our poor than any of 
us, I sent her in to conduct the business, 
while I waited outside in the carriaofe. I 
read several chapters of a novel ; I looked 
at the last number of Punch; I watched 
the people passing by and wondered what 
they were all so busy about — still no Violet. 
I witnessed the struggles of a poor un- 
fortunate horse that had slipped down on 
the asphalt, and listened to the Babel of 
suggestions for getting him up again ; I 
saw a child run over, and a lady's pocket 
picked. I had three pitched battles through 
the brougham window — in each of which I 
was victorious — with a man who wished to 
sell me a beetle at the end of an elastic 
wife for one penny; another man, who 
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wanted for a similar sum to constitute me 
the proprietress of a mouth instrument 
which would enable me to imitate with 
startling fidelity the tones of Mr. Punch, 
and a woman who was anxious to decoy 
me from the path of propriety with a box 
of cigar lights. In short, I exhausted all 
the sights and sounds and incidents of the 
street, and still no Violet. I sent the 
footman in, and after being away some 
time he returned, and said he could see 
nothing of her. I became seriously alarmed 
and went in myself, and there, almost 
hidden by piles of merchandise, of which 
she had become the purchaser, was my 
wretched child. It appears the creature 
behind the counter, a man with the appear- 
ance and manner of a prize-fighter — I 
believe he was one, in disguise (and not 
much disguised either), hired to intimidate 
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weak customers — had such a menacing 
way of saying, *'Now then, what's the 
next harticle?" that poor Violet had not 
the courage to say she wanted nothing 
more. In this way she was rapidly be- 
coming the owner of half the stock-in-trade, 
and when I extricated her from the clutches 

of the wretch she was positively in tears. 
' Oh, mamma !' said Violet, deprecat- 

ingly. 

* You were, Violet, you know you were, 
and I shall never forget the wretch's inso 
lence when he was baulked of his prey. I 
shall always say now that they manage 
these things better in Japan.' 

The conclusion of Mrs. Moltbury's anec- 
dote brought them to a large shop, which 
Mauleverer told them was one of the best 
for lacquer-work in the whole country. 

* A connoisseur may sometimes pick up 
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a real treasure here/ said Mauleverer. 
* Some of the very old and rare lacquer is 
now getting into the market — such lacquer 
as we foreigners have never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing until lately/ 

* How do you account for that V asked 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

' Well, you see, in the old days the DamioSy 
the great territorial nobles used each to keep 
their own lacquer-men employed exclusively 
on this sort of work. Time is one of the most 
important elements in the manufacture of 
really good lacquer. Those who made the 
lacquer for a liveUhood could not afford to 
give this time ; but the Daimios^ private 
lacquer-men who were maintained by their 
masters could. In this way, years were 
often devoted to the production of some 
choice bit of work. Such articles naturally 
became heirlooms in the families of these 
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DaimioSy and have been handed down from 
generation to generation. Owing, how- 
ever, to the recent rage for European 
fashions and luxuries, these nobles are 
selling off their old lacquer to pay their 
debts, or to buy more European furniture 
and luxuries. In this way the old man 
who keeps this shop has one of these ex- 
quisite specimens of old lacquer.' 

Here Mauleverer turned to the shop- 
keeper, who during the above explanation 
had been quietly arranging some choice 
articles in a tempting display, and told him 
in Japanese to produce ' that.^ 

The old man screwed up his eyes, made 
a noise with his mouth as if he were swal- 
lowing a delicious oyster, and retired to 
an inner sanctum sanctorum. In a few 
moments he reappeared with the precious 
article swathed in innumerable wraps, of 
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which he proceeded to divest it with 
solemnity and deliberation. 

First of all a covering of blue cotton was 
removed ; then numerous envelopes of soft 
Japanese paper, and finaUy a wrapper of 
yellow silk. Between each divesture the 
old Japanese paused for effect, and as he 
handed the box to Mauleverer, he swal- 
lowed another imaginary oyster. 

' All this is a little gallery business/ said 
Mauleverer, with a smile. 'Good old 
lacquer like this can dispense with all this 
fuss and care. You might pour boiling 
water over it without injuring its ex- 
quisitely polished surface, and I defy you 
to scratch it with your naiL* 

'And what is this wonderful lacquer 

« 

made from ? ' asked Violet. 

' Lacquer/ began Mauleverer, ' is ob- 
tained ' 
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Here he burst out laughing. 

* What's the joke, Mr. Mauleverer?' 
asked Mrs. Moltbury. 

* It suddenly struck me, Mrs. Moltbury, 
that I at present bear a very close re- 
semblance to that msufferable prig of our 
youth, Mr. Barlow, who was always on 
the instruction combined with amusement 
tack. However, the honour is thrust 
upon me by force of circumstances, and I'll 
act Mr. Barlow to the best of my abiUty. 
Lacquer, then, is the juice of a tree which 
grows in great abundance. When fresh, 
this juice is poisonous, and very injurious 
to those who collect it, but after being 
exposed to the air for some time it loses 
its injurious properties. Its natural colour 
is white, but it is coloured red, black, 
green or yellow. The best descriptions of 
lacquer are the black and the red. I have 
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never seen any green or yellow which was 
really good. There is also the gold 
lacquer, which is made by mixing this 
juice with the finest gold dust.' 

Simultaneously with this explanation 
the specimen of Japanese workmanship 
was undergoing a searching inspection in 
the hands of Mrs. Moltbury and her 
daughter. It was an oblong case of black 
and gold lacquer, containing rests for two 
of the short swords which the Japanese 
wear in their girdles. It was about two 
hundred years old, and its manufacture had 
probably been a work of several years. 
Its surface inside and out was as hard and 
smooth as polished marble, and on its 
cover and sides the crest of the late 
owner was depicted in the finest gold 
lacquer. 

' It belonged/ explained Mauleverer, *to 
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a Daimio a long way inland, whose red-hot 
haste to adopt European fashions led him 
into difficulties. He bought a steamer 
which he had been led to believe travelled 
overland, and he became the embarrassed 
owner of a sort of lord mayor's coach 
which he ordered from one of the coach 
builders in London, though there is only 
one carriage road in the whole country, 
and that was nowhere within a hundred 
miles of his dwelling. He also deserted 
his native saU and tea, and went in 
heavily for champagne and curajoa. The 
consequence is he made the pace too hot 
to last, and he is now selling off his old 
lacquer — ^just as one of our own nobles at 
home on his last legs might fall back upon 
the family jewels and plate — ^you see there 
is his crest.' 

Mrs. Moltbury, great on heraldry, here 
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improved the occasion with an heraldic 
dissertation, in which the arms of the 
Moltbury family and certain doughty 
deeds of Sir Eaoul and a few other 
ancestors were done ample justice to. 

* I suppose/ she asked, ' that there is no 
work in Japan in any way corresponding 
to our " Burke " or '' Debrett " ? ' 

* Oh yes/ said Mauleverer. ^ Do you 
know, Mrs. Moltbury, that printing from 
engraved blocks of wood was introduced 
into Japan two hundred and fifty years 
before anything was known of the art in 
Europe ? Ill take you to a shop presently 
if you like, where you -can buy for half an 
itzihoo — that's about ninepence — a book 
with the crests and names of all the 
Daimios throughout the country.' 

' Dear me, I should like one very much. 
I have rather a weakness for such 
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subjects/ said Mrs. Moltbury, somewhat 
superfluously. 'How different' (examining 
the Daimio^s crest on the box) *is this 
style of heraldic badge to the European! 
We generally draw our suggestions for 
heraldic device from forms in nature, 
but, I see the Japanese adopt different 
patterns.' 

' Yes/ said Mauleverer, ' their crests are 
all geometrical variations and combinations. 
The only exception to this rule I know of 
is in the case of the Mikado, whose crest 
is a chrysanthemum/ 

* I should like to purchase this lacquer- 
box, Mr. Mauleverer/ said Mrs. Moltbury, 
whose sympathies were always with great- 
ness, fallen or otherwise. 'In the first 
place, it would never do to leave the 
country without a really good specimen of 
its speciality ; and in the second, the pur- 
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chase may indirectly benefit the late noble 
and impecunious owner. Will you have 
the kindness to conduct the negotiation 
for me 1 ^ 

Of course Mauleverer readily undertook 
the office, and after a few moments 
bargaining the Daimios heirloom passed 
into the Moltbury family. 

The game of shopping, which fills the 
female breast with such keen delight, now 
went on briskly. Shop after shop was visited 
until enough curios had been bought to fill 
a packing-case the size of a small house. 
At one period Violet was suddenly missed, 
and the maternal mind was sadly perturbed 
by visions of two-sworded Yaconins con- 
verting her youngest-born into the finest 
minced meat. They speedily found her^ 
however, safe and sound, in a very small, 
poor Uttle shop which was nearly squeezed 
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out of notice by two next-door neighbours 
of greater pretensions. She wa« sitting 
on the raised matted floor with a pile of 
cheap bamboo and camphor-wood curios 
piled up by her side to an extent that 
had nearly exhausted the small stock-in- 
trade. 

* Violet, my child, what a fright you 
gave me I What trash have you got 
there ? ' said Mrs. Moltbury. 

* Why, Miss Moltbury,' said Mauleverer, 
'you've not fallen into the clutches of a 
Japanese " What's-the-next-article" style of 
tradesman, have you ? ' 

* Oh dear no,' replied Violet. * The fact 
is, as we all passed this little shop I noticed 
how wistfully the poor old woman and her 
grandchild, I suppose it is, looked at us, 
as they crouched over their charcoal fire ; 
and when they caught my eye, the child 
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lit one of those tiny little fireworks at their 
fire, as if he thought that would be irresis- 
tible. So it was ; and when you were both 

in that large shop full of massive bronzes 
and costly lacquer and ivory carvings, I 

slipped back here, and I am sure the look 
of delight at having a European cus- 
tomer, which came into their faces was 
much pleasanter to look at and worth much 
more than mamma's cracked-looking Sat- 
su ma-china teapot that she thinks so much 
of, and gave such a lot of money for.' 

* What a little trump she is !' thought 
Mauleverer ; then added aloud, ' The old 
ohamisan* is positively beaming upon you. 
Miss Moltbury. At all events youVe won 
one Japanese heart this morning.' Had 
he added * and very nearly an English 
one/ he would not have been far wrong. 

* Married woman. 
VOL. I. 13 
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As he spoke the ohamisan's stained 
teeth were shining like black ebony, as she 
smiled with grateful admiration on the 
fair-haired and kind-hearted little Tojin 

moosmie. 

The old woman, besides being disfigured 
by her blackened teeth, was completely 
shorn of her eyebrows. This was in con- 
formity with the inexorable custom which 
prevails amongst all women who embrace 
the bonds of Hymen ;' so that if, in spite of 
blackened teeth, which are supposed to act 
as a damper to illicit love, some Japanese 
swain loses his heart to a married country- 
woman, he is, at all events, certain to be 
spared the crowning folly of composing 
* a woeful ballad to his mistress' eye- 
brow.' 

Violet having concluded her work of 
charity, a move was made to another por- 
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tion of the Japanese quarter called Benten 
dore, a locality which appealed ' more to 
nature's wants.' Here more curiosities 
were purchased, and Mrs. Moltbury obtained 
her book of Daimios* crests. 

* What a civilised country it . is T said 
Mrs. Moltbury, as she walked along, so 
engrossed in the Jiapanese * Burke' as to 
lag considerably behind the other two ; ' so 
polished — polished T may say as their own 

beautiful lacquer so Dear me, what's this 

establishment, I wonder 1' Mrs. Moltbury 
here stopped at the open portals of a house 
through which a cloud of vapour rolled, and 
put up her gold double glasses. For a 
considerable time she peered through the 
misty cloud, while the sounds of voices and 
laughter, mingled with the splashing of 
water, proceeded from the spot at which 
she gazed so intently. 

13—2 
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* What can it be V muttered Mrs. Molt- 
bury. 

Suddenly she dropped her glasses, started 
back horrified, and then with her fair ma- 
tronly face all aglow with virtuous indig- 
nation bore down upon her daughter. 

* Come away, come away at once I Don't 
you ever dare, Violet, to stir one inch from 
the hem of my garment as long as we are 
in this l^nd of heathens and savages. Mr. 
Mauleverer, you should have had a truer, 
a more vigilant sense of propriety, than to 
bring us into such a locality. Show us the 
way home, if you please. I have had quite 
enough of Japanese manners and customs 
for one morning, thank you.' 

Mrs. Moltbury had looked into a Ja- 
panese bath-house; that was all. ^ Hani 
soit qui mat y pense.^ 




CHAPTER VIII. 

PERIL BY THE SWOED. 

»RS. MOLTBURY found out 
before she had been many days 
in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
that she must not be too thin-skinned in 
the matter of externals. That exceed- 
ingly proper maiden lady — American, I 
thint — who clothed the legs of her piano 
in friUed trousers, would have a trying time 
of it in Niphon, and her delicate spirit 
would probably soon succumb to the seiies 
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of rude shocks it would sustain in that 
country. 

Though by no means what is called a 
* lady's man/ Mauleverer was a constant 
attendant on the Mpltburys, not only in 
their shopping excursions in the town, 
where he was most useful to them, but 
also in their rides into the country, where 
he was equally of service. Whether he 
would have been quite as attentive, had 
the family consisted merely of Mr., Mrs, 
and Mr. Augustus Moltbury, I leave to 
the reader's own consideration. 

Under his guidance, the objects oi in- 
terest in the vicinity of Yokohama — and 
they were many— were duly visited and 
explored. These jaunts did not extend 
beyond a day's ride, and were undertaken 
on Japanese ponies, sturdy little animals, 
up to weights out of all proportion to their 
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inches. Mauleverer's stud, as well as Mr. 
Westropp's, was placed entirely at the 
disposal of the visitors during their stay. 

Having, in about ten days' time, 
thoroughly explored the neighbourhood of 
the settlement, a trip into the interior 
beyond the Treaty Limits was decided 
upon. These Treaty Limits, it must be 
explained, meant an imaginary cordon 
drawn round Yokohama with a radius of 
twenty - five miles, beyond which no 
foreigner was allowed to go without a 
pass from the Japanese Government, ob- 
tained through his own minister. These 
passes were furnished on the stipulation 
that the person using them was not to 
engage, directly or indirectly, in any trade 
transaction whatever while in the interior. 

The spot selected for a visit was the 
little mountain village of Mianoshta, about 
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thirty-five miles from Yokohama, cele- 
brated for its picturesque beauty and its 
sulphur springs. 

* You won't mind roughing it a little, I 
hope, Mrs. Moltburyl' said Mauleverer, 
who, in his superior knowledge of the busi- 
ness, may be said to have presided over 
the council of war assembled for the pur- 
pose of discussing the plan of operations. 

' Oh dear no ! quite the contrary, I shall 
enjoy it,' said Mrs. Moltbury; 'and to 
show you that I am thoroughly in earnest, 
Mr. Mauleverer, I have quite made up my 
mind to dispense with the services of my 
o*wu maid, and to have Violet's between 
the two of us. There, Mr. Mauleverer, 
even your Spartan soul will demand no 
further concession, I should think.' 

' I shall certainly not demand anything, 
Mrs. Moltbury. I can only suggest what 
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I think will conduce most to your own 
comfort, and I do most strongly suggest 
that no maid at all be taken. I once went 
on a trip of this sort when a lady took a 
maid just out from England, and the duties 
of the trip as regards the men consisted 
mainly in running for sal volatile^ or hold- 
ing burnt feathers under that abominable 
maid's fastidious nose. And when she 
found she had to exist without milk in her 
tea — ^for there is no such thing to be had 
in the interior — she wept copiously over 
her wrongs and the way she was being 
" put upon.' 

*What Mauleverer says is quite true, 
Julia, and he speaks with all the weight of 
experience. If you take a maid on a trip 
of this kind, it will simply end in your 
having to wait upon her yourself/ 

' Very well, then, I think I had better 
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not go at all. I'll give up all idea of the 
trip and stay at home. Let you and Mr. 
Mauleverer go by yourselves, and play at 
babes in the wood, and have little birds to 
come and cover you up at night. You 
may like that sort of thing. I cannot say 
/do.' 

' I'm sure / don't want a maid, mamma,' 
said Violet. ' In fact, I think it would be 
much better fun without her.' 

* Don't talk nonsense, Violet I Who's to 
dress your hair and mine, I should like to 
know V 

* Be reasonable, my dear Julia,' said Mr. 
Moltbury, as Violet quietly rose from her 
seat and slipped out of the room. 

'But I am, Geoffrey. It is you and 
Mr. Mauleverer who are not.' 

Here Augustus put in his oar, and 
pulled in the same boat with his mother. 
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He not only supported her, but also wished 
to know how a fellow was to get on for a 
whole week without his own man. 

On this Mauleverer, untrammeled by- 
considerations for a lady which had 
softened down his objections to Mrs. 
Moltbury's wishes, dealt with the young 
Sybarite in a caustic vein, and so scouted 
the idea of any member of the British 
Jeames tribe being introduced into a 
Japanese trip of which he had the manage- 
ment, that Augustus was ignominiously 
beaten off the field, and consented to vcdet 
himself for seven days. 

The discussion had just terminated m this 
noble concession, when Violet re-entered 
the room. 

* Good heavens 1* ejaculated Mrs. Molt- 
bury. 

* Bless me 1' exclaimed Mr. Moltbury. 
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* What a guy 1' said Augustus. 

' Lovelier than ever T thought Mau- 
leverer. ' If Gus Moltbury and I were 
back at Eton this moment I'd pummel his 
head into a jelly.' 

* There, mamma/ said Violet, blushing 
crimson, and looking half ashamed, half 
afraid of what she had done, which was 
nothing less than cutting all her beautiful 
golden hair close to the well-shaped little 
head. * There, mamma, I have dispensed 
with the services of a maid. I am sure I 
don't want anyone to dress my hair now, 
and I can do yours.' 

'Violet,' said Mrs. Moltbury, red with 
wrath ; * I could box your ears soundly. 

How dare you, miss I I shall not By 

the way, turn your head in that direction. 
That's it. Well, do you know, talking of 
ears, it is rather an improvement from one 
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point of view. With the hair cut short 
like that it is wonderful, how well the ear 
is set off; and no matter how angry I may 
be with you, Violet, I still cannot help 
saying that in the matter of ears you are 
a credit to your family. But you should 
not have taken such a step, dear, without 
first consulting me.' 

Mrs. Moltbury having been mollified by 
a contemplation of the advantages accruing 
to the Moltbury ear, not only forgave her 
daughter, but agreed to do without a 

maid. 

Violet having thus cut the Gordian knot 
of the difficulty, not with a sword, but 
with a pair of scissors, the further arrange- 
ments proceeded without a hitch. 

The hour of starting was fixed upon for 
the morrow, soon after sunrise ; and that 
very aJPbemoon Mr. Westropp's cook and 
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the China boy, Ahoy, were despatched to 

the tea-house at Mianoshta to superintend 

the necessary preparations for the coniing 

guests. 

The next day broke gloriously, but that 

is nothing unusual in a Japanese winter. 

Prom October to April the gorgeous 

luminary, as if loving to look down upon 

the fair land which bears his name, hardly 

ever hides the light of his countenance 

behind a cloud. On the blue waters of the 

bay, on the white roofs of the English 

camp, on the snow-capped summit of 

Fusiyama, the early rays were glinting as 

the little cavalcade started from Mr. West- 

ropp's house on the Bund. 

It was advisable to start thus early, as, 
though it was November and the morning 

air was crisp and frosty, the mid-day sun 

would in all probability be too hot to 
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ride under,* and the object was to accom- 
plish the first stage of the journey — that 
is, to arrive at their half-way house — be- 
fore noon. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Moltbury was a 
feather-weight, and the ponies which bore 
them proceeded at a sober pace, as if per- 
fectly aware that their day's work was 
fully cut out for them, and that they had 
better not waste any of their energies in 
the indulgence of those playful ebullitions 
with which even the most staid of the 
equine species, when refreshed by a good 
night's rest in a comfortable stable and 
fortified by a good breakfast, will vent 
their feelings on first finding themselves in 
the fresh air. But the animal which 

* The writer has skated at six o'clock in the 
morning on a Japanese pond, and at noon of the 
same day has been forced to wear a * solar topee ' as 
a safeguard against sunstroke. 
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carried Violet — a pony belonging to Mau- 
leverer — had never had a human being so 
light of body, as well as of hand, on his 
back before, and in his delight thereat 
he capered about in a manner which not 
only testified to his exuberance of spirit 
but also to the fact that, amongst the 
numerous accomplishments of Violet Molt- 
bury, horsewomanship had assuredly not 
been forgotten. In all fair Niphon, on 
that bright sunny morning, there was 
not a prettier sight than the fresh 
young English girl in her short grey 
habit and jaunty riding-hat, sitting the 
bounding animal with a graceful ease and 
manifest delight. So evidently thought 
Mauleverer, who, dressed in his scarlet 
patrol jacket, rode beside her. 

Mr. Westropp, who was too hard at 
work * dollar-grinding ' to afford himself a 
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week's holiday, and was merely accompany- 
ing the party for a short distance, rode 
beside Mrs. Moltbury. Bringing up the 
rear were Mr. Moltbury and Augustus. 
The former scorned riding-breeches and 
boots, but Augustus more than made up 
for his parent's shortcomings on these 
points. His drab cords, with their neatly- 
tied knee-bows — the last finishing touch of 
his man — were a marvel of fit and natti- 
ness; while his smart Newmarket boots, 
with their long hunting-spurs, were abso- 
lutely faultless. That a contemplation of 
his own legs afforded Augustus a calm 
joy which the fresh morning air and 
the surrounding scenery were unable to 
impart, was evident in the frequent fond 
and admiring glances he bestowed upon 

them. 

The narrow streets of the native town, 
VOL. 1. 14 
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into the redolent intricacies of which Mau- 
leverer soon led them, forced the party to 
ride in Indian file, and in this fashion they 
clattered through the tortuous ways at a 
sharp pace. Though scrupulously clean in 
their dwellings, persons, and domestic 
utensils, the ' Japanese have singularly 
primitive ideas on the subject of drainage, 
and the sooner anyone, not * native and to 
the manner born,' gets out of a back street 
the better. Amongst their numerous gods 
the Japanese, apparently, have none cor- 
responding to the Roman goddess Cloacina ; 
or, if they have, they would seem to consi- 
der that her worship is more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. 

Soon after leaving the native quarter 
they passed on their left a desolate plot of 
ground enclosed by a rough bamboo fence. 
Prowling about the dismal-looking locality 
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were a number of fierce native dogs, which, 
on the approach of the party, showed their 
fangs and snarled savagely. On a board 
ovQr the entrance, just fixed into a dab of 
clay, was a human head, gory and grinning. 
Mauleverer caught sight of this just in 
time, and before his friends had seen the 
ghastly warning to evil-doers, he broke 
into a trot and, turning sharp to the right, 
led the way by a path across some paddy- 
fields. 

The spot, however, had attracted general 
attention, and as they rode on Mauleverer 
told them that it was the execution ground, 
and that it was called TohL This naturally 
led to a few questions concerning the Ja- 
panese penal code, and the Moltburys 
learned that in the country they were now 
in, theft, to the small amount of fifty dollars 
even, was punished with death, and that 

14—2 
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the two modes of execution were crucifixion 
and decapitation by the sword. 

Glad to leave a place of such horrible 
associations behind them, they pushed on 
and soon struck on the far-famed Tokaido 
of Japan, the main road which traverses 
the country for its entire length from north 
to south. 

Here Mr. Westropp, with many wishes 
for their pleasure and safety, left them, to 
return to his daily devotions to the * mighty 
dollar.' It was very reluctantly that he 
parted company, but, unlike many of the 
merchants in the Par East, he did not con. 
sider entertainments and hospitality the 
best way of keeping up the credit of his 
house. 

Chatting pleasantly on the apparently 
never-ending objects of novelty presenting 
themselves in their path, the party were 
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proceeding at a walking pace, all in high 
good-humour when Mr. Moltbury suddenly 
remarked : 

* Why, Julia, my dear, you have forgotten 
something.' 

' What? where ? which V said Mrs. Molt- 
bury sharply, placing one hand behind her 
head, and dropping her reins out of the 
other, with which to execute a rapid run- 
ning scale from the topmost to the lowest 
button of her habit. 

* Why, something, my dear, you always 
have at starting on a journey/ 

' What, Geoffrey ?' said Mrs. Moltbury, 
diving into her pocket with an anxious 
expression of face. ' What is it ?' 

' Your fearful presentiment, my love f 
' GeoflTrey,' said Mrs. Moltbury in scathe 
ing tones, * if this attempt at a stupid 
joke is a specimen of your mtended 
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behaviour on this trip I shall go back 
again.' 

*Why, my dear, you have always had 
your presentiment when nothing has hap- 
pened afterwards, and so when you did 
not have it, I began to be apprehensive 
that something really might be going to 
take place ; and so I thought I had better 
put you in mind of it/ 

Mrs. Moltbury treated this explanation 
with silent and frigid contempt, but after a 
few minutes she thawed sufficiently to 
administer a playful cut on Mr. Moltbury's 
back with her riding- whip. 

As a general rule there are houses on 
either side of the Tokaido, forming a series 
of connected villages and towns ; but there 
are occasionally intervals when the road be- 
comes exquisitely sylvan in its scenery. For 
several miles they rode along this romantic 
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highway, meeting an unceasing stream of 
natives of all degrees. There were coolies 
bearing norimonsy* in which ydconinSy with 
their long swords fixed into rests in front 
of them, reclined and stared superciliously 
at the passing Tcjins. Sometimes a 
norimon contained a Japanese lady, on 
whose face, whitened to a corpse-Uke hue 
with rice-powder, wonder and curiosity at 
seeing the two English ladies on horse- 
back would be depicted. They also met 
many mounted yaconins. Most of them 
rode on high-peaked saddles, and wore 
flowing robes, and broad lacquered helmets 
inlaid with gold or silver. But some of 
the more enlightened of the brotherhood 
were dressed in European fashion and rode 
in our ordinary hunting-saddles, in which, 
as a rule, they looked far from com- 
fortable. 

* A species of palanquin. 
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An opportunity was thus presented to 
our travellers of comparing the two styles, 
and they one and all agreed that their 
native fashions were infinitely more be- 
coming to the Japanese than those they 
had borrowed from Europe. Those in the 
flowing garments looked dignified and 
easy ; while those who had taken to them- 
selves broadcloth suits and ' billy-cock * 
hats looked grotesque and constrained. 
The clothes of these latter were villan- 
ously made, and were unmistakable 
'slops,' for which these victims to ad- 
vanced civilisation had probably paid 
prices that would have made even a long- 
credit West-end tailor open his eyes. 

Poor Augustus' feelings were much har- 
rowed by the appearances of these gentle- 
men. To him a badly-cut coat was a ner- 
vous shock, a misshapen trouser a pang, a 
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misfit misery. Any one of these was to 
him what a false note is to a thorough and 
over-sensitive musician, or a violation of 
all principles of chiaroscuro to a hyper- 
^sthetic artist. 

Mingling with the stream of mounted 
yacoiiins and norimons and kangoes^ were 
numerous pedestrians of both sexes, and 
coolies — little more than beasts of burthen 
— carrying loads of rice or leading pack- 
ponies laden with merchandise. 

One individual excited their interest in 
a special degree. We are not likely to 
wax tedious over a description of his dress 
as we may have done in the other instances. 
It consisted simply of a cloth round his 
loins, and a blue cotton handkerchief round 

* A commoner species of palanquin. A norimon is 
nsuallj private property; a kango a public convey- 
■ance. 
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his head. Over his shoulder he carried a 
bamboo stick, at the end of which was tied 
a small bundle. He came along at a 
shambling though rapid pace, keeping up 
a monotonous sing-song grunt with each 
step. His head and shoulders were prone, 
and his method of progression gave the 
idea that each step was taken only just in 
time to prevent his pitching on to his nose. 
He never looked where he was going, but 
people got out of his way with alacrity ; 
even the swaggering two-sword ed yaconins 
and the lordly norimon, as well as the 
homely kango, turned aside for this all but 
naked coolie. If by chance he happened 
to knock over some little urchin, too in- 
tent on dirt-pies or some other gutter joy 
to get out of his way, he never looked back 
or arrested his steps, or ceased his monoto- 
nous grunt. 
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' There, that's the post/ said Mauleverer, 
* and that fellow has been running in that 
form for I dare say seven or eight miles* 
He'll soon arrive at the end of this stage, 
and will hand over that bundle of mails at 
the end of his bamboo to another runner^ 
who is waiting for him, and will start off 
without a moment's delay. In this way it 
is wonderful the ground these men will 
cover in a couple of days or so.' 

Mr. Moltbury asked, and very naturally 
so, why the Japanese postal authorities did 
not use ponies, of which there seemed to be 
an abundant supply throughout the country. 

'The reason, I should think,' replied 
Mauleverer, * lies in the strict observance 
of etiquette amongst the Japanese. To 
put a coolie on horseback would be a social 
incongruity too outrageous to be per- 
petrated. '« 
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They had proceeded along the Tokaido 
for several miles, when, on turning a bend 
in the road, they were suddenly confronted 
by the head of a procession. 

For a moment Mauleverer looked un 
decided whether to turn back or go on ; 
but as the road in this part happened to 
be very broad, he drew the party off on 
one side, and suggested that they should 
quietly wait and let the procession go by. 

*You look serious, Mr. Mauleverer/ 
said Mrs. Moltbury, ^ There is no — no 
danger, is there V she asked. 

' Oh dear, no,' replied Mauleverer; ' it is 
merely a Daimio from the south travelling 
in state to Yedo. It is generally con- 
sidered better for us foreigners not to come 
in contact with these processions, and the 
Japanese Government usually give notice 
of them to the different consuls in Yoko- 
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hama, who promulgate the same through- 
out the settlement by means of the local 
press. Whether this usual notice was 
omitted or not I can't tell. At all events 
I never heard anything of it. We'll just 
stop quietly and let them pass.' 

'Have you any idea who this Daimio 
is V asked Mr. Moltbury. 

'Well, I see by the crest on the re- 
tainers' coats that he hails from the south, 
and I should think, from the look and 
strength of his retinue, that he is a very 
powerful one. They are more overbearing 
towards foreigners down in that part of 
the country than here. They remember 
Kagosima.' 

* I should have thought that a re- 
membrance of Kagosima would, on the 
contrary, have inspired them with some 
respect for us. It is not the vanquished 
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who usually assume an overbearing de- 
meanour/ 

' But they don't look upon themselves as 
the vanquished on that occasion, I assure 
you/ said Mauleverer. * Although we 
hammered them unmercifully, it's a fact 
•that we drew off our ships with the forts 
still firing upon us.' 

All this time the procession was slowly 
passing on. First walked a few oflGlcials 
abreast, holding fans with which they 
waved the crowd aside with an elaboration 
of dignity that was almost ridiculous to 
European eyes. No poHceman's truncheon, 
however, could have been more efficacious 
in the preservation of order than those fans. 
Then came coolies in blue cotton garments, 
carrying over their shoulders large black 
lacquered boxes slung on bamboo poles. 

* What have they got in those — clothes V 
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asked Augustus, who always had a keen 
eye for wardrobes. 

' Probably so/ replied Mauleverer. ' At 
any rate that's his Highness's baggage, in 
which there are sure to be a few dozen 
court dresses, and a Japanese court dress is 
a structure of buckram and starch most 
wonderful to behold. ' 

* I wonder which is his jewel-case ?' said 
Augustus, with considerable interest. 

* Well, it's a strange thing the Japanese 
don't seem to go in much for precious 
stones, though I believe the country is rich 
enough in them,' replied Mauleverer. 

* I don't think much of them/ said Au- 
gustus. * They're a poor lot.' 

These luggage-carriers must have num- 
bered over a hundred, and after them 
marched a body of spearmen, their spear- 
heads of all patterns and shapes, encased 
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in small scabbards of lacqaered wood or 
pap^er-mdche. Tbese m^i presented a 
medieval appearance, which at once Tery 
mnch attracted and edified IMbsw Moltbtiry. 

Immediately fc^owing the spearmen 
were the diSerent members of the house- 
hold^ some mounted on horseback, some 
sitting in norimans and some — ^the lowest 
in d^ree — on foot. A few of the norimons 
were occupied by females, who, with that 
one touch of nature which makes the whole 
sex kin — curiosity — parted the bamboo 
screens of their conveyances with their 
small fingers, and peered inquisitively 
through at what was probably the first 
sight they had ever had of the wondrous 
and dreadful barbarians. 

^ Are those the Daimios' wives V asked 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

' In all probability not/ replied Maule- 
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verer. * They may be his daughters, or 
wives of some of his suite. The fact is, the 
Japanese government feel they have rather, 
as an Irishman would say, * a slippery hold' 
of these great territorial nobles, and when 
they are away on their own territories their 
wives are retained at Yedo, as hostages for 
their good behaviour.' 

' Geoflfrey,' said Mrs. Moltbury, * I am 
glad you're not a Japanese Daimio.^ 

* Yes, my dear,' rejoin^ed Mr. Moltbury ; 
' I certainly prefer the lot of a plain Eng- 
lish gentleman. I beg to re-echo Nelson's 
well-known words, " Thank God I'm a 
Briton 1" though I'm bound to admit that 
the saying won't bear analysis ; for had he 
or I been bom a Japanese or a German, or 
a Frenchman or a Russian, an Esquimaux 
or an Olaheitan, we would have been 
equally thankful for our nationality. 
VOL. I. 15 
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' <^ The shaddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Such is the patriot's boast where'er we roam, 
His first) best coantry ever is at home. 
And yet '' 

But this is not the time or place for 
poetry/ said Mr. Moltbury, who forgot the 
rest ; * the interesting and novel spectacle 
before us claims our undivided attention.' 

The character of the procession now 
altered. After the * fair ' came the * brave.* 
Immediately following the ladies who had 
provoked the above discussion, rode a 
numerous and richly-clad body of mounted 
yaconinSj who cast many a scornful glance 
at the little knot of Tojins. Evidently 
with a view to their entrance into Yedo 
that day, they were en grcmde tentie. 
Their horses were nearly enveloped in 
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state trappings^ and each animal's tail was 
encased in a bag of pale blue silk, the cor- 
rect coiffure for a Japanese official's pony 
on state occasions. 

This last fashion moved Augustus to 
inopportune mirth and ill-judged com- 
ment. 

' Come, I say, you know, I've heard of 
telling a fellow to put his head in a bag, 
but I never heard of putting your horse's 
tail into one.' 

' Shut up r said Mauleverer, with his 
old schoolboy bluntness, adding in a 
whisper, as he leaned over in his saddle 
towards Augustus, ' those fellows are not 
to be played the fool with. You might as 
well amuse yourself by letting off fireworks 
in a powder magazine, as letting off your 
jokes on them within their view.* 

As Mauleverer spoke the procession was 

16—2 
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suddenly brought to a halt, and a few of 
the yaconins of the highest rank wheeled 
about and gatheredround a norimon, which, 
by the number of its bearers and the rich- 
ness of its appointments, evidently con- 
tained the D(dmio himself The great man 
was not visible, and gave his directions to 
his subordinates through the shutters, or 
screen, made of thin bamboo strips. There 
was a great deal of genuflexion and bowing 
of heads, and general grovelling round the 
norimon; and then the yaconins, with a 
sudden change in their demeanour from 
abject abasement to overbearing insolence, 
advanced in a body to the English party. 

Maule verer scented danger. He glanced 
at Violet — he hardly knew why — and as it 
flashed across his mind how, a few years 
before, this very Tokaido, with the self- 
same accessories — a Daimio's procession, an 
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English riding-party of ladies and gentle- 
men — ^had been the scene of fanatical 
bloodshed, his heart beat as the most dire 
peril had never made it beat before. Had 

there been none but men in the party, his 
pulse would not have throbbed quicker by 
one stroke ; but the presence of the helpless 
women, with their pale faces turned wist- 
fully towards him, made him a coward for 
the moment. There was, however, nothing 
of the craven about him a moment after- 
wards as he advanced to meet the yax^onins^ 
and confronted them with a cool, quiet 
dignity. 

* Dear me, I did have a presentiment, 
notwithstanding all that GeoflErey said,' 
murmured Mrs. Moltbury. * I recollect it 
perfectly now.' 

A few sentences were interchanged, and 
Mauleverer's face, which was anxiously 
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watched as an index to the conversa- 
tion, flushed angrily, while the bearing 
of the yaoonins waxed more arro- 
gant. 

' What do they say V asked Mr. Molt- 
bury, who sat on his pony the very 
embodiment of British coolness under 
difficulties. 

* They tell us we are to dismount and 
stand in all humility while the Daimio 
passes,' said Mauleverer. 

' What I ladies and aU V 

' Confound them, yes 1 — not the ladies, 
these fellows.' 

' It is not a custom of the country, 
is it?' asked Mr. Moltbury. 'Would 
Japanese ladies and gentlemen in positions 
of life similar to ours be obliged to observe 
such a rule ? If so, there is nothing really 
derogatory, though it may be annoying, in 
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<5onformiiig to the customs of the country 
you're m/ 

' No, certainly not,' replied Mauleverer ; 
^ a native groom, or coolie, or a tradesman 
would of course have to dismount, but no 
one holding the rank of a gentleman.' 

* Mr. Mauleverer, papa, let us get oflF,' 
said Violet, beseechingly, 'and do anything 
they like, if it will only make them pass on 
peacefully. Surely there is no disgrace 
when they are about fifty to one.' 

'I quite agree with Violet,' said Mrs. 
Moltbury, in tremulous tones. ' I admit 
it's enough to make the blood of a Briton 
boil in his shoes,* but it's better to let it 
boil, I think, than to have it spilt. 
Horrible wretches ! And dear me, what a 

* In her agitation, the good lady was evidently 
mixing up the two expressions generally used to con. 
vey ideas of indignation and fear respectively. 
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in small scabbards of lacquered wood or 
papier-mdcM. These men presented a 
medieval appearance, which at once very 
much attracted and edified Mrs. Moltbury. 

Immediately following the spearmen 
were the different members of the house- 
hold, some mounted on horseback, some 
sitting in norimons and some — the lowest 
in degree — on foot. A few of the norimons 
were occupied by females, who, with that 
one touch of nature which makes the whole 
sex kin — curiosity — parted the bamboo 
screens of their conveyances with their 
smaU fingers, and peered inquisitively 
through at what was probably the first 
sight they ha<J ever had of the wondrous 
and dreadful barbarians. 

* Are those the Daimios' wives V asked 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

' In all probability not/ replied Maule- 
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verer. ' They may be his daughters, or 
wives of some of his suite. The fact is, the 
Japanese government feel they have rather, 
as an Irishman would say, ' a slippery hold' 
of these great territorial nobles, and when 
they are away on their own territories their 
wives are retained at Yedo, as hostages for 
their good behaviour/ 

* Geoffi-ey,' said Mrs. Moltbury, ' I am 
glad you're not a Japanese DaimioJ 

'Yes, my dear,' rejoiAed Mr. Moltbury ; 
' I certainly prefer the lot of a plain Eng- 
Ush gentleman. I beg to re-echo Nelson's 
well-known words, " Thank God I'm a 
Briton 1" though I'm bound to admit that 
the saying won't bear analysis ; for had he 
or I been bom a Japanese or a German, or 
a Frenchman or a Russian, an Esquimaux 
or an Olaheitan, we would have been 
equally thankful for our nationality. 
VOL. I. 15 
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An impatient motion with a fan from 
the Daimix/s norimon here betokened that 
the great man would brook no further 
"delay. 

' Over you go, Mr. Moltbury. Don't 
hesitate a moment longer. Shove him at 
it, sir I' said Mauleverer, in tones of irre- 
sistible incentive. 

Thus urged, Mr. Moltbury, after calling 
on his family to foUow him, turned his 
pony's head sharp round towards the 
hedge, and sent him at the obstacle with 
whip and spur. Notwithstanding his 
inches and the crushing weight on him, the 
little animal got over the obstacle without 
a fall, though his equilibrium was sorely 
tried by his rider, who, accustomed to 
negotiate his fences on four hundred guinea- 
armchair hunters, was rather abroad on 
landing. In quick succession, Mrs. Molt- 
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bury and her daughter followed, the 
former rather after the fashion of her 
lord and master, but Violet's pony skimmed 
over the low hedge like a swallow. 

The yacmiinSy exasperated at being 
fooled after all their fanfaronade, seemed 
about to wreak their vengeance on Mau- 
leverer. With fierce words and gestures, 
many of them tossed back their ample 
sleeves and grasped their sword-hilts. 

There is no deadlier cut delivered with 
these long Japanese swords than the up- 
ward one given in the act of drawing, 
and a law of the land permits him with 
fire-arms to shoot down anyone within 
striking . distance who lays his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword. Mauleverer knew 
the deadly portent of the gesture, and as 
he wheeled his pony sharp round to put 
him at the fence, he drew his revolver. 
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ready to fire in self-defence on the first 
gKmmer of cold steel 

The juncture was one of deadly peril. 
In another moment a score of swords would 
have flashed from their scabbards, and her 
Majesty would have lost for ever the ser- 
vices of a ' promising young oflScer/ when 
Augustus created a most opportune diver- 
sion. In ignorance of his friend's extremity, 
and thinking he would follow him, the hope 
of the house of Moltbury, whose steed had 
refused the fence at the first time of asking, 
now furiously with whip and spur charged 
the hedge. A difference of opinion between 
man and rider at a critical moment resulted 
in a sudden dissolution of partnership. The 
pony remained on the enemy's side of the 
hedge, and Augustus, in spite of the exqui- 
sitely-fitting drab cords, the Newmarket 
boots, and the long spurs, described a para-^ 
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bolic curve through the air, and alighted 
with a splash into a wet paddy-field on the 
other, just as Mr. Moltbury, after finding 
that his son had not followed his lead, was 

— deaf to the entreaties of his wife and 
daughter — charging the hedge with the 
intention of rejoining him, and, if necessary, 
dying by his side. Augustus' descent into 
the paddy-field, on the right side of the 
hedge, of course alters his intention, Stnd as 
he helps the fallen hero to rise he cannot 
resist a quotation from his old friend 
Horace : 

^NescU equoradis 
Hcerere ingenuus puer P 

The transit of Adonis through the air is 
too much for Japanese wrath and Japanese 
gravity. A roar of laughter bursts from 
the procession, in the midst of which the 
pony kicks up his heels, and gallops down 
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the ToTcaido, rejoicing in his freedom. The 
favourable opportunity is not lost on Mau- 
leverer. He seizes the moment whUe his 
enemies the yaconins are fairly doubled up 
with laughter, and pops over the hedge. 
The national fondness for a joke has been 
his salvation. 

* Come along, old fellow 1' he shouts, in. 
an uncontrollable burst of laughter, as he 
pulls his pony up alongside the discomfited 
Augustus. * At all events you're the right 
side of the hedge. Here, catch hold of my 
stirrup-leather.' 




CHAPTER IX. 



MORE CUSTOMS TBAN HANNEBS. 



^Y the time Augustus was once 
more in the ruffled bodom of his 
family, the procession had 
moved on in a high state of hilarity, and 
all danger from arrc^ance or fanaticism had 
passed away. 

Of course Augustus had many rea- 
sons to account for the separation between 
himself and his steed. What man ever 
yet tumbled off a horse who had not every 
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reason to give for doing so but the right 
one — a deficiency of that adhesive power, 
the art of * sticking on ' ? 

'I didn't fall off, you know,' said 
Augustus. ^ I was sitting him all right, but 
there's so little in front of you in these 
undersized Japanese beggars, and the con- 
founded little brute wriggled clean from 
under me before I knew where I was, you 
know/ 

' Don't apologise,' said Mauleverer. * It 
was just the very best thing that you could 
have done. It put those fellows into a good 
humour. You successfully appealed to 
their sense of the ludicrous, when, in their 
then state of mind, an appeal to any other 
feeling would have been idle. Allow me 
to congratulate you on your tact, old 
fellow.' 

Augustus now looked half-inclined to say 
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he did it on purpose, but a fear of scepticism, 
or perhaps a higher motive, restrained 
him. 

Here there followed a consultation as 
to what was to be done. Mrs. Moltbury 
candidly confessed that the recent adven- 
ture had established a scare as far as she 
was concerned, and warmly pressed for a 
return home. 

' I have had enough of Japanese trips 
into the interior,' said Mrs. Moltbury. ' I 
shall never see one of those horrid two- 
s worded creatures without shuddering.' 

* I assure you, Mrs. Moltbury,' said 
Mauleverer, Hhere is not the sUghtest 
occasion for any future alarms of this sort. 
These processions are never met anywhere 
but on the TokaidOj and it is only when 
travelling in this way, in state, that these 
officials are so punctilious and overbearing. 

VOL. I. 16 
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' What do you think, Geoflfrey V said 
Mrs. Moltbury. ' Don't you think it would 
be more expedient to return V 

' I am quite satisfied to leave ourselves 
in Mauleverer's hands/ repUed Mr. Molt- 
bury. * I have every confidence in him.' 

' I must see if that vote of confidence is 
carried by the majority/ said Mauleverer, 
laughing. *Do you follow your father, 
Miss Moltbury V he asked, turning to 
Violet. 

' Oh yes, I have complete confidence in 
you in every way/ returned Violet, with 
such emphasis as to create a general laugh, 
which brought the crimson blood with a 
rush to the fair young cheeks. 

' Well, if Violet is not afraid, I am sure 
I am not. Lead the way, Mr. Mauleverer/ 
said Mrs. Moltbury, pocketing her smell- 
ing-bottle with a defiant air, as if she had 
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now quite put away all feminine weak- 
nesses. * Violet has shamed me into being 
once more my father's own daughter.' 

*But what's to be done about Augustus?' 
said Mr. Moltbury. 

* Yes ; I say, don't leave a fellow in 
single blessedness, you know,' chimed in 
Augustus, who, seated on a grassy mound, 
was busily engaged in removing with wisps 
of grass those damp portions of the Land 
of the Rising Sun which still adhered to 
the Newmarket boots. 

' Certainly not, my dear boy. We never 
dreamt of doing so,' said Mr. Moltbury. 
* How far are we from our first halting- 
place, Mauleverer V 

'We're not more than about a mile 
from Fugisawa, where I've told the bettoes* 
to meet us,' was the reply. ' I think we 

* Horse-boys. 

16—2 
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had better push on there, and while we 
have lunch we can send one of them back 
for the missing steed, who will very likely 
be stopped at one of the guard-houses. 
We've a long day's journey before us; 
there's not much time to be lost. Here, 
Moltbury,' to Augustus, * I'm in better 
condition than you are. You ride my 
pony, and I'll trot on in front and show 
the way.' 

Augustus' protestations were cut short 
by his friend jumping off his pony and 
handing Mm the reins with : 

* Nonsense I Those pretty boots were 
never made for contact with the vile earth. 
Now, Mr. Moltbury, follow your leader, 
please.' 

So saying, without more ado Mauleverer 
broke into a quick swinging trot along the 
narrow path between the paddy-fields, fol- 
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lowed by the rest of the party in Indian 
file. 

• Not a bad specimen of a young Enghsh- 
man that : decision and action follow quickly 
on each other's heels/ murmured Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he glanced at Mauleverer going 
over the grounds at a rate which pushed the 
trotting capabilities of the Japanese ponies 
to their utmost. 

In this way, scurrying along the narrow 
causeways intersecting the wet rice-fields — 
their leader every now and then looking 
back, with a -timely shout of ' Ware hole T 
or ' Look out 1' — they twisted and turned 
on their somewhat precarious path. The 
system of rice agriculture is the Mte noir 
of Japanese travel. A ride through the 
low districts devoted to the cultivation of 
rice is attended at nearly every step with 
the chance of a stumble into a moist bed of 
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mud. The paths along the intersecting 
causeways are never sufficiently wide to 
admit of riding two abreast, and the ponies 
press on in a string, each one — with the 
exception of the leader — apparently bent 
on snatching a mouthful from his predeces- 
sor's tail. This naturally leads to a counter 
desire on the part of each — with the ex- 
ception this time of the rearmost animal — 
to plant his heels in the vicinity of his 
successor's nose, and all this amidst much 
squealing from the quadrupeds, and nume- 
rous strong ejaculations from their riders. 
Thus the post of danger — as a rule in the 
front — is in this method of travelling in 
the rear. Each pony does a little towards 
crumbling away the sides and rendering 
the footing still more precarious. Conse- 
quently the last one has infinitely the 
worst of it, and trcjads on ticklish grounds 
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It was the fate of Augustus' steed to 
occupy this position. Now Augustus in 
the saddle was possessed of an overweening 
fancy for la caracole which subordinated 
itself to neither time nor place. Having 
by dint of much chirruping and chucking 
and a little gentle spur-suasion coaxed, 
or rather goaded, his animal into a sidelong 
dance, Augustus, with the tips of his toes 
just resting on the stirrup-irons, and his 
heels depressed, was pleasantly engrossed 
in admiring his graceful seat, when a 
sudden splash and an ineffectual cry of 
' Woa 1 hold up, you brute 1' announced that 
la caracole had been brought to a termina- 
tion by the principal performer dropping 
his hind legs, and very nearly his rider, into 
the treacherous ' paddy/ 

'What, down again, Augustus?' said 
Mr. Moltbury. ' " The Land of the Rising 
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Sun" they call it, eh ? Well, I own it is 
gradually producing quite the contrary im- 
pression upon me. "The Land of the 
Falling Son" commends itself to me as a 
more appropriate title. Ha, ha, ha !' 

By the time Mr. Moltbury had concluded 
his elaborate'joke, Augustus and his steed, 
after some anxious moments of floundering, 
regained terra firma^ Augustus a wiser and 
a damper man. 

* Mere incidents of Japanese travel,' said 
Mauleverer over his shoulder, with a merry 
laugh. * Take it coolly, old fellow. Come 
along — no time to be lost.' 

In a few minutes they again struck the 
Tohaido, and a short time afterwards clat- 
tered up to the tea-house at Fugisawa. 
The hettoeSy who had been awaiting their 
arrival, at once rushed to their respective 
ponies* heads, with merry, laughing faces. 
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Augustus' hetto alone stood idle, but lie 
was speedily despatched to recover the 
truant steed, and departed amidst much 
laughter from his fellows, in which he 
good-humouredly joined. 

'What are they grinning at?' asked 
Augustus, with an uncomfortable feeling 
that he was the cause of their merriment. 

' Oh, nothing particular/ replied Maule- 
verer. * It seems to me that the lower 
order of Japanese love laughter for laugh- 
ter's sake. I don't think there are many 
English grooms who would have accepted 
the unexpected duty and the chaff of his 
comrades as good-naturedly as this fellow 
has done.' 

Mine host of the tea-house, a bald- 
headed, jolly-looking old Japanese, and 
his wife and daughters, speedily presented 
themselves to the travellers, with much 
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bowing and rubbing of knees, and there 
was also a great deal of * Ohio doneshUy and 
smiling welcomes addressed to Mauleverer^ 
who was evidently a well-known and much- 
appreciated guest. 

At this point of the narrative it may be 
as well to give the reader a short de- 
scription of a Japanese dwelling-house, in 
order that he or she may the more vividly 
follow the wanderings of the Moltbury 
family in this far-distant and strange 
land. 

Wood and paper are the prevailing ma- 
terials in the domicihary architecture of 
Japan. In front of the house, and some-» 
times all round it, is a verandah from three 
to six feet broad and about seven feet 
high. The beams forming the eaves of 
this verandah and the woodwork at the 
bottom are grooved so that shutters may 
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be slided along at night, or during a 
typhoon, or when the master of the house 
goes from home. Within this verandah, 
where with us the actual wall of the house 
would be, are sliding partitions which in 
reality are the windows of the establish- 
ment, only instead of the panes being glass 
they are paper. In the daytime, when the 
inmates wish to be private or snug, these 
panels are drawn ; the paper, though tough 
and impenetrable to the gaze, being 
pervious to the light. Any desire to see 
what is going on outside can be at once 
gratified by means of little peep-holes in 
the paper, or if all these are already 
occupied by members of the family, a new 
one is speedily made with the finger. On 
passing a Japanese dwelhng it is not un- 
usual to see a finger suddenly pop through 
the paper and as suddenly disappear again, 
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to be replaced by a curious and observant 
eye. Or sometimes the paper windows are 
hastily thrust aside, and a cluster of faces 
appear to gaze on a cavalcade of Tqjins 
trooping past, or a two-sworded official 
going by in his norimon, or anything else 
that may have aroused the attention or 
wonder of the inmates. These sliding 
panels of paper and wood are quite as 
much walls as they are windows. They 
are all that separate room from room, so 
that each floor — of which there are never 
more than two, and seldom that — can be 
converted in a few minutes into one large 
room if necessary, or, by a convenient 
system of grooves on ceiling and floor, two 
rooms can be made into one, or three into 
two, or any other combination or variation 
that occasion may demand. Of furniture 
a Japanese dwelling is singularly deficient, 
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a circumstance which renders the above 
transformations all the easier. In not one 
of the rooms is there even 

* A chest contrived a double debt to pay — 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.' 

The sleeping-couches are quilted woollen 
mattresses or rugs which, during the day, 
are rolled up and put away into a kind of 
store-room, or else hung outside to air in 
the sun. For chairs there is no use ; so 
chairs there are none. Everyone squats, 
with apparent ease and comfort, on his or 
her heels. The usual sitting position of 

the Japanese is not, as is generally supposed 
and very often depicted, cross-legged, like 
a tailor or a Turk. There are no tables. 
The meals are served on little lacquer trays 
on four legs about six or eight inches high, 
an article of furniture which disappears at 
the conclusion of the repast. In place of 
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carpets the floors are covered with fine 
white matting, which, even in the smallest 
home, is always exquisitely clean. No 
clog, or outdoor sandal, or boot is allowed 
to desecrate its spotless surface. The out- 
of-door chaussure is slipped off on the 
threshold, and the late wearer either goes 
about in socks or dons a pair of light straw 
sandals kept exclusively for indoor use. 
To enter a Japanese room with your boots 
on is as serious a breach of etiquette as to 
enter a European one without them. The 
spotless purity of the matting is an index 
to the scrupulous cleanliness which pervades 
the whole establishment, down to the 
lowest utensils, which are made of wood 
and scrubbed to snowy whiteness. In the 
centre of the matted floor is an important 
piece of furniture — the hihdchi, a wooden 
box containing the brazier in which the 
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•charcoal fire burns, and around which the 
family circle gather for the discussion of 
tea, warm sak%* and local events. In the 
corners of the hibachiy stuck into the 
charcoal ashes, are articles which in size 
as well as appearance resemble knitting- 
needles and sugar-tongs. The former are 
the pokers, the latter the tongs. Even on 
the warmest days the hibachi is kept 
lighted; for tea drinking is always going 
on, and the duty of the hibachi is to — as 
Mr. Samuel Weller observed to his master 
on the slide — ' keep the pot a-bilin'.' As 
far as this habit is concerned it is always 
' five o'clock ' in Japan. So much for the 
interior of a Japanese dweUing. Ex uno 
disce omnes. 

The reader may now be able to picture 
the sort of place into which the Moltburys 

* The universal spirit in Japan distilled from rice. 
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were conducted by Mauleverer, the bald- 
headed old host, and his smiling, polite 
little daughters. The halt was most wel- 
come to the two ladies. They were both 
saddle-weary, especially Mrs. Moltbury, 
whose relief, however, at getting off her 
pony must have been nothing compared 
to his. 

Though the end of November, and in 
the early morning there had been a sharp 
frost, the sun now shone done from the 
cloudless sky with such fierce ardour as to 
render a roof a welcome shelter from his 
rays, and the party were speedily under 
the verandah of the tea-house. 

A crowd of all ages, from wobbUng- 
headed infancy strapped on to the maternal 
back, up to dim-eyed senility, male and 
female, soon gathered on the threshold to 
gaze and remark with much garrulity upon 
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the strange visitors as they sat on the 
edge of a raised matted floor. Foreign 
ladies were rare birds in Fugisawa, and 
Mrs. Moltbury and her daughter were the 
especial objects of curiosity and comment. 
Violet's fair face, blue eyes and golden 
hair, so different to what the villagers were 
accustomed to look upon, created quite a 
sensation, and they crowded round the fair 
little moosmie from the far-off island of the 
Tojins with exclamations of ^Kiridonai/ 
Kiridonai !* 

'What is ^^ Kiridonai,^' a term ^hich 
they all seem to be applying to Violet with 
snch volubility ? asked Mrs. Moltbury. 

Mauleverer shrunk from giving the trans- 
lation, which would have been, ' How 
pretty!' It would have sounded like 
coarse, vulgar flattery, he thought, and he 
turned oft* the question by suggesting an 

VOL. I. 17 
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adjournment to an inner room, where they 
would escape popular notice and comment. 
* Before we make a move, however/ he 
remarked, ^ there is a momentous question 
to be settled. I thought perhaps a lunch 
in Japanese style at this tea-house would 
be a pleasing novelty to you, and sent 
orders by the bettoes to the people here 
to prepare one. But in case you didn't 
care about it, I took the precaution of 
sending English food to fall back upon.' 

* By all means, luncheon A la Japonaise^ 
was the unanimous verdict, and a move' 
was about to be made to the best room of 
the inn when the attendant moosmies smil- 
ingly pointed to the visitors' boots and 
profltered fine straw sandals. 

Dear me I* said Mrs. Moltbury, ' I do 
declare they want us to take off our boots. 
Well, I suppose when you are in Japan 
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you must do as the Japanese do. Au- 
gu8tus,puU off my boots.' 

* By all means/ said Mr. Moltbury, 
* conformity to the customs of a country, 
when it is required of you, is a sacred duty 
devolving upon every guest of that country, 

and But, hang it I' said Mr. Moltbury, 

suddenly changing his key and betrayed 
into an expression of unusual warmth as 
he descried a portly matron in the distance 
calmly get out of an alfresco bath and walk 
indoors to dry herself. ^ Hang it 1 we 
must draw the line somewhere, and we'll 
draw it at boots.' 

So saying, Mr. Moltbury divested him- 
self of those articles, an example followed 
by all except Augustus. In vain did that 
young gentleman apply the toe of one boot 
to the heel of the other and struggle to be 
free until he was purple in the face. 

17—2 
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'They haven't got such a thing as a 
boot-jack, I suppose, in the establishment V 
asked Augustus in feeble accents, as he 
desisted for a few moments from sheer 
exhaustion. 

' Boot - jack 1' ejaculated Mauleverer ; 
*you might as well ask an Esquimaux if 
he's got a grand piano in his wigwam. 
Here, let's have a pull/ 

Suiting the action to the word, Maul* 
everer seized on one of the adhesive boots, 
and applied both science and force to its 
removal. He pressed the toe and pulled 
the heel ; then he pressed the heel and 
pulled the toe ; then he tugged with sheer 
brute strength ; but the boots were tight — 
as Augustus' boots always were; they 
were also damp from immersion in the 
paddy-field, and he pulled to no purpose. 

Then Mr. Moltbury, who was one of 
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those men who never liked to be beaten 
even in trifles, brought all the energies of 
his mind and body to bear upon the 
diflSculty, and he pulled until Mrs. Molt- 
burj- said, ' GeoflGrey, if you don't desist 
this moment I shall make a scene. If you 
won't think of me, think of the obituary 
notice in the papers : " Cut off in the 
prime of manhood by apoplexy while en- 
deavouring to pull off his son's boots/' ' 

* Julia, my dear,' said Mr. Moltbury, as 
he dropped the boot and loosened his 
necktie, * you are quite right. The latter 
part of your appeal exhibits a profounder 
knowledge of human nature than the 
former. 

' '' Ridicolum acri 
Fortiiis et melitis magnas plerumque secat res." ' 

After Mr. Moltbury, several Japanese 
tried ; but where English sinews had failed 
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is it likely Japanese muscle should suc- 
ceed? 

' I'm afraid there's no help for it/ said 
Mauleverer. ' You must stay where you 
are, and we'll send your lunch to you.' 

*0h, I'll stay with Gussie, then,' said 
Violet. ' I can't bear the idea of his 
having his lunch all by himself. We'll 
have ours here together, won't we, Gussie ? 
while the others go upstairs, and I won't 
mind a bit about the people staring/ 

The words lent Mauleverer a strength 
which was not his own. In the twinkling 
of an eye he had fastened on to Augustus* 
foot like a vice. 

* Hi I woa ! You're pulling my leg 
out I Hi ! I say, stop ! ' screamed Au- 
gustus. 

' Not a bit of it ; not before something 
comes,* said Mauleverer, as he ground his 
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teeth and thought of Violet's possible 
absence from the feast. 

Something did come, and that something 
was Augustus himself. He was pulled 
bodily off his seat on to the broad of his 
back ; but not even that and his appeals 
for mercy had any effect on Mauleverer, 
whose exertions were at last rewarded by 
his falling backwards into the interested 
group of Japanese, boot in hand, while 
Augustus pantingly regained his seat. 

* I really don't think I'm equal to under- 
going the operation with the other foot,' 
said Augustus. ' I promise you I'll stand 
all the time on one leg like a pelican.' 

^No, that will never do/ said the in- 
exorable Mauleverer, whose mind was still 
uneasy about Violet's secession from the 
meal. ' Well have no half measures.' 

There was no help for it, so Augustus 
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submitted^ and in a few minutes the other 
boot had followed its fellow. 

The last obstacle to the passage over the 
sacred matting being now removed, the 
party were conducted up a staircase — or 
rather a sort of ladder — into an upper 
chamber, the rule of * ladies first' being 
reversed for the nonce. Not a vestige of 
furniture was to be seen in the apartment, 
but the panels were soon pushed aside^ and 
the two moo57nie5, with smiling faces and low 
obeisances, brought in a couple of hihachis, 
and some mats for the party to sit on. 

' As I observed before,' remarked Mrs. 
Moltbury, with pleasant condescension, 
* when you're in Japan, do as the Japanese 
do/ 

So saying, the good lady, under the not 
very unnatural impression, at a cursory 
glance, that the article was a footstool, 
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calmly proceeded to take a seat on the 
hihachi; and would have actually done 
«o, had not Mauleverer, with wonderful 
presence of mind and agility, dashed 
forward and successfully removed it with 
his foot, simultaneously with a futile eflfort 
to sustain Mrs. Moltbury in his arms. 

' By all means do as the Japanese do, 
Mrs. Moltbury; but allow me to observe 
that partial cremation during life is not 
one of their customs,' said Mauleverer. 

' Dear me,' said Mrs. Moltbury, whose 
■dignity was not a little upset at finding 
herself in the position of * the wisest aunt 
telling the saddest tale,' * this is a very 
trying country for the preservation of 
decorum. It would never suit your grand- 
father, my dears. His fine old-courtier- 
like sense of propriety would be constantly 
receiving painful shocks. 
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' Oh, I say, you did look so like one of 
those toy Turks that spin round,' exclaimed 
the unfilial Augustus in the intervals of 
unseemly bursts of laughter. ' It was a 
caution to snakes to see you. By Jove 1 
it's enough to make a fellow feel fit to be 
tied, you know.' 

* Augustus, how dare youT said Mrs. 
Moltbury, with considerable warmth. ' It 
seems to me that all you have learned at 
Christ Church is disrespect towards your 
parents, and a vulgar unintelligible jargon. 
I repeat, and I maintain, that the manners 
and customs and habits of this country are 
abominable, when they actually place one 
in the highly improper position of becoming 
a laughing-stock to one's own children/ 

' I am certainly bound to admit/ chimed 
in Mr. Moltbury, with that judicial air and 
tone which always commanded the rapt 
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attention of the family circle, * that I 
cannot see, as Augustus does, anything in 
your act conveying a special warning to 
the reptile tribe ; neither do I perceive, as 
he does, anything in the circumstance of 
your mistake which qualifies him for im- 
mediate membership of the Davenport 
brotherhood. But, on the other hand, 
Julia, I must say it is hardly logical of 
you to find fault with the customs of a 
country because you choose to sit on a box 
of burning charcoal, which, as our mutual 
friend very properly pointed out to you,, 
is not a national custom. You should 
show,' continued Mr. Moltbury, crossing 
his arms majesticaUy and leaning against 
the partition, ' you should show, my 
dear Julia, a readier adaptation of your- 
self to novel surroundings. And if you 
find yourself incapable of so doing, why 
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— as one example is worth a thousand 
sermons— you must always keep your eye 
on me.' 

Here the eloquent gentleman in the 
very same breath that he delivered this 
injunction rendered its fulfilment a matter 
of some difficulty by disappearing with a 
<;rash through the fragile partition of 
bamboo strips and paper. 




CHAPTER X. 

CHOPSTICKS. 

9R. MOLTBURY poeseesed far 
too much aplomb to miad the 
laughter at his expense, and 
too keen a sense of the ridiculous not to 
join heartily in it himself; and his first 
act on re-appearing in the mirth-heaving 
hosom of his family was to make the 
amende honorable to his wife as follows: 

' My dear Julia, I withdraw all im- 
putations of a want of readiness on your 
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part to adapt yourself to the usages of a 
strange country. People who live in paper 
houses should be careful, until they have 
become accustomed to the fragile nature of 
their tenements, how they preach on de- 
portment. I must, however, congratulate 
myself upon having afforded so much 
innocent amusement/ concluded Mr. Molt- 
bury, as he good-humouredly surveyed 
* laughter holding both his sides ' all round 
him. 

Even the old host, who had rushed up 
the ladder with terror in his countenance 
and a horrible presentiment that Fusiyama 
had burst out into fresh eruption and had 
lodged a boulder or two through his roof, 
as soon as he had the phenomenon ex- 
plained to him, struggled hard between 
mirth and politeness, and was fairly doubled 
up with both. 
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By no one, however, was the episode so 
exquisitely rehshed as by Mrs. Moltbury ; 
that is to say, in justice to that lady, as 
soon as she had been assured no hurt or 
injury had resulted. To see a husband cut 
off in the full swing of preaching the dogma 
of marital infallibility; to behold him 
toppUng over from the pinnacle of per- 
fection to an infinitely lower level than the 
one he has been figuratively dropping down 
upon, is not absolutely depressing to a wife's 
feeUngs ; and Mrs. Moltbury rose in spirit 
from that moment when Mr. Moltbury fell 
in substance. In high good humour they 
all now sat down on the small square, and 
awaited their repast with considerable 
curiosity. First a large wooden bowl — 
whose dimensions perhaps entitled it to be 
called a pail — scoured inside and out to 
snowy whiteness, and filled with clear 
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spring water, was placed in the centre of 
the circle. On the water floated several 

diminutive cups of egg-shell china, re- 
minding them, as regards size, of the 
crockery in a doll's house. 

' I suppose/ said Mr. Moltbury, * we are 
to help ourselves to these little articles 
which are to be our wine- cups during the 
meair 

* Not if you wish to be strictly en regie! 
rephed Mauleverer. ' It is not intended 
that each person should appropriate one. 
They are for general use, in fact are '* loving 
cups " on a small scale. When a person 
has drank out of one, he rinses it in the 
water, refills it with sdkiy and passes it to 
his neighbour, or anyone he wishes to 
hob-nob with. When the cup has done its 
duty, it is replaced in the bowl of water to 
float until required again.' 
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' It is certainly an improvement on our 
idea of " loving cups," ' said Mr. Moltbury, 
as he thought of civic banquets at home ; 
* and I cannot help contrasting the open 
and efficacious process of rinsing in ..ater 
with the semi-surreptitious and wholly 
futile eflforts to remove with the circum- 
ambient napkin the savoury traces of some 
fat old alderman who has just been dipping 
his beak into the goblet. 

* " You may rub, you may polish the rim if you will ; 
But a soup^ of green fat will cling to it still." ' 

The sahi quickly followed the cups, and 
Mr. Moltbury at once inaugurated the 
feast. 

* From what I have heard and seen since 
I have been in this country,* said Mr. 
Moltbury, ^saki is evidently to Japan what 
whisky is to Scotland, poteen to Ireland, 

VOL. I. 18 
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lager to Germany, agvxidiente to Spain, 
krassi marro to Greece — in short/ con- 
cluded Mr. Moltbury, whose knowledge of 
national drinks was running down, 'it is 
the national beverage. Let us drink to 
the prosperity of the country which pro- 
duces it.' 

Here the speaker made a praiseworthy 
but rash attempt at * no heel-taps/ and 
very nearly had to beat a hasty retreat in 
consequence. In spite of his spirited 
example, ' bumpers ' were not the rule. 
The ladies merely touched the liquid 
with their lips, and pronounced it 
' awful' 

A lacquered tray, on short bowed legs 
(it might be called a diminutive table), 
was now brought in and placed on the 
matted floor in the centre of the group. 
It bore chopsticks for all, and plates of 
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yohiu — a sweet jelly, very much like rahat- 
lakourriy or Turkish 'lumps of delight/ 
This delicacy is supposed to be an appetiser, 
and is so, I should think, just about as 
much as the kittiwake proved to that 
Scotch gentleman, who, as related by 
Byron, on being told that kittiwakes were 
an admirable whet to the appetite, ate a 
whole one before dinner, and found to his 
surprise that he was, if anything, rather 
less hungry than before. Japanese yohiUy 
in fact, is as great a fallacy as our own 
sherry and bitters and kittiwakes. 

At this stage some time was devoted to 
acquiring the method of using chopsticks, 
Mauleverer being of course the general 
preceptor. He was able to practise what 
he taught — which is not what can be said 
of all preceptors — and was such an adept 
with chopsticks that he could pounce with 

* 
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bird-like celerity and precision on the 
smallest grain of rice, and convey it to his 
mouth. 

Violet must have been far away the 
most stupid of the whole party in acquiring 
this accomplishment, for the preceptor 
took just about six times as long in placing 
her lithe little fingers in the correct 
position as he did over any of the others. A 
little of this extra tuition would have been 
better expended on Mrs. Moltbury. That 
lady's struggles all through the meal with 
her chopsticks were far more diverting to 
the spectators than satisfactory to herself. 
About one in every six morsels that she 
attempted to convey to her mouth reached 
that destination. Of the remainder, some 
fell into the hibachi and frizzled gaily, 
some fell into the pail of water, some on to 
the sacred white matting, some on to the 
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still more sacred white waistcoat, and 
some found a temporary resting-place in 
her own lap. Sometimes, even, in the 
ardour of the chase after an evasive morsel 
Mrs. Moltbury would use her chopsticks 
with a battledore-like movement, and then 
no place was safe. 

' Dear me, how ridiculous these chop- 
sticks are T remarked Mrs. Moltbury, as a 
piece of yohau, or sweet jelly, thus im- 
pelled, soared upwards and adhered to the 
low ceiling. 

*And yet, Julia,' said Mr. Moltbury, 
'they should appear to you in anything 
but a ridiculous light, by reason of that 
great antiquity for which you profess so 
much reverence. Confucius himself must 
have ' 

Here the piece of yokau jelly detached 
itself from the ceiling and descended with 
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cold and slimy thud on the top of Mr. 
Moltbury's bald head. 

'Are — are the reptiles of this country 
d— d — deadly?' faltered Mr. Moltbury, 
with a petrified stare as he cautiously 
upUfted his hand, expecting to brush away 
a scorpion, or a tarantula, or something 
equally unpleasant. * It belongs, I should 
imagine, to the viscous or slimy order of 
saurians,' continued Mr. Moltbury, with 
a shudder, as his cautious fingers came into 
sticky contact with the slug-like substance. 

' I do declare it's mamma's piece of jelly 
tumbled down again I' exclaimed Violet, 
with a merry laugh. 

'Take away her chopsticks/ said Mr. 
Moltbury, in awful tones, just in the same 
way as Mr. Pickwick, with reference to 
Mr. Winkle, said, ' Take away his gun.' 
And just as Mr. Winkle waxed rebellious 
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and refused to be disarmed, so did Mrs. 
Moltbury announce her firm intention of 
retaining her chopsticks. 

* Julia, it is my wish that you should lay 
down your chopsticks.' 

^You will have to wish in vain then, 
Geofirey. I shall do nothing of the sort. 
On principle, I refuse to do so.' 

* Good gracious, Julia ! how can you be 
so ridiculous as to mix up principles with 
chopsticks V 

' It is not ridiculous, Geofirey. As a 
pearl of inestimable price may be, and very 
often is, wrapped up in a fiimsy, worthless 
scrap of tissue-paper, so may a principle be 
involved in a trifiing matter.' 

'And what may be the pearl of in- 
estimable value, my dear, that you are 
thus gallantly defending, so to speak, at 
the point of the chopstick ?' 
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* Woman's — married woman's freedom 
of thought and action, Geoffrey/ 

'Well, well,* said Mr. Moltbury, re- 
covering his good-humour ; ' by all means, 
Julia, my love, retain your pearl, and your 
chopsticks. I shall not attempt to snatch 
from you this brightest jewel in your matri- 
monial crown. But, pray, be more care- 
ful' 

Here the apple of discord, the yokaii, was 
bodily removed, and soup was served to 
each person in a small lacquered basin of 
wood. The soup, in which floated a kind 
of grass, and bits of fish tasting like lobster, 
was very clear, and pronounced on all sides 
to be very good. As its consumption did 
not require the artful aid of chopsticks, it 
was about the most successful item of the 
menu. In succession to the soup, small 
plates, each one containing a piece of cutUe- 
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fish — a favourite Japanese delicacy — a slice 
of pickled orange, and a bit of sponge-cake, 
were placed on the lacquered tray or table. 
Then followed fried fish and seaweed. The 
Japanese think this seaweed a delicacy. It 
was pronounced ' abominable* by our party, 
with the exception of Mrs. Moltbury, who, 
after liberally strewing it about in her 
attempts to get it to her mouth, was finally 
obliged to take the word of her relatives 
concerning its taste. There now followed 
several more courses of fish, dressed in 
various ways, fish being the staple article 
of Japanese food. Then a slight change 
in the monotony was afforded by basins of 
rice and a kind of omelette. This course pre- 
pared the way for the pik^e de resistance — 
fried eels. These were split open, cut into 
small portions, saturated with soy, cooked 
on sticks, and served up hot in little ' chow- 
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chovf boxes. Nearly every dish in Japanese 
cookery is flavoured with, soy. It is used 
alike in the hovel and the palace. The 
lower orders manufacture it themselves, 
and amongst their class every family are 
their own Lea and Perrin. These fiied 
eels were the concluding dish, and small 
cups of tea, neat and strong, gave the 
finishing touch to the repast. 

'Well, do you know,* observed Mr. 
Moltbury, ' with all due deference to you, 
Mauleverer, and to the cuUnary art of 
Japan, I feel, if anything, rather hungrier 
than when I began.' 

'Well, do you know, so do I,' echoed 
Mrs. Moltbury. 

' I am not surprised at it, Julia ; food 
externally applied to surrounding objects 
not being as a rule pai-ticularly satisfying 
to the appetite/ said Mr. Moltbury, as he 
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gently rubbed the top of his head, to 
which the yohau had communicated a fine 
pohsh. 

' If you choose to call your head a " sur- 
rounding object," dear, I have no objection,* 
retorted Mrs. Moltbury. 

' Well, we'll go in for a lunch cb VAnglaise 
now, if you like,' said Mauleverer. 

'Oh, but they would be ofiended, 
wouldn't they ?' said Violet. 

'And after all the trouble they have 
taken, too 1' 

* Oh dear no, not in the least ofiended,' 
replied Mauleverer. 'You shall judge for 
yourself.' 

Here he turned to the two attendant 
damsels, and explained to them in their 
own tongue that he and his friends, were 
now going in for a lunch after the fashion 
of their own country. 
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'There, they don't look very much 
offended, do they. Miss Moltbury V said 
Mauleverer, as he drew attention to the 
two young moosmies^ who seemed to think 
it all a capital joke, and bustled off to un- 
pack the hamper of good things which had 
been sent off the night before by pack- 
pony for Yokohama. 

' Although we have failed to do justice 
to the viands,' said Mr. Moltbury, ' still 
we cannot say the time has been lost. We 
may not have had much food for the body, 
but we have had some for the mind. It 
has afforded us an interesting insight into 
the inner life, so to speak, of one of the 
most interesting nations under the sun. 
By the way, Augustus, you have your note- 
book with you, I hope. It would be just as 
well to jot down your first experience of 
a Japanese meal. Olim meminisse juvahiV 
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* Oh, I've only to keep this suit/ replied 
Augustus, who sat next to his mother. 
* The mum has been jotting down notes all 
over it with those blessed chopsticks of 
hers the whole time. Here's a jot T he 
continued, in an injured tone of voice, 
as he detached a goodly portion of a 
soy-besoaked eel from the generally irre- 
proachable drab cords. What between 
paddy-fields, you know, and playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock with the grub, 
it doesn't much matter how a fellow 
dresses in this savage country 1' he mut- 
tered, as he glanced ruefully down at his 
legs, which, in the early morning, had 
been his pride and deUght, but which now 
had been converted into a species of em- 
blazoned menu of the past banquet. 

Mrs. Moltbury was about, in her own 
dignified manner, to rebuke Augustus for 
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treating so sacred a subject as his own 
mother in a vein of irony, when the spec- 
tacle of the moosmies bearing in sundry- 
tempting viands, and knives and forks, 
which had been unpacked from the ham- 
per, awakened a new and pleasanter train 
of thought. 

The whole party co-operated, and a sub- 
stantial English luncheon was soon laid 
out on the matted floor. A mighty brew 
of champagne-cup was then concocted by 
Mauleverer, and the attack commenced. 

As newspaper critics always say of 
amateur performances, * Where all did so 
well, it would be invidious to particularise/ 
But if there was one whom we must single 
out for special mention, it was Mrs. Molt- 
bury, whose performance with knife and 
fork was a striking contrast to her feeble 
efforts with the chopsticks. 
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* By the way, Mr. Mauleverer/ said Mrs. 
Moltbury, 'there is a word I frequently 
hear used on both sides in your communi- 
cations with the people. What does it 
mean V 

' Well, you must first tell me what the 
word is, Mrs. Moltbury.' 

' Dear me, yes, of course. Well, it sounds 
to me like " watoxir ' 

' Yes, I remember remarking it too ; 
what does it mean V said Mr. Moltbury, 
ever on the look-out for gaining information, 
not only for himself, but for his family in 
general, Augustus in particular. 

' Well, watoxi means nothing more nor 
less than " I." ' 

' Watood — 1 1 Good heavens, what a 
fearful thing an egotistical Japanese must 
be r exclaimed Mrs. Moltbury. 

' Oh, do you know,' said Mr. Moltbury, 
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' egotism amongst a people possessing a 
first personal pronoun like that^ should be 
punished by imprisonment with solitary- 
confinement.' 




CHAPTER XI. 



' SEVERE IN YOUTHFUL BEAUTY, 



I HE meal having been done ample 
justice to, it was agreed, after 
some consultation, that Mr. 
Moltbury and Violet, with Mauleverer as 
cicerone, should visit the temples, within a 
stone's throw of the tea-house, while Au- 
gustus, armed with a cigar of heavy calibre, 
and fortified by a tankard of champagne- 
cup, should mount guard over his mother. 
Mrs. Moltbury wisely elected to reserve 
VOL. I. 19 
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her strength for the remainder of the 
journey, and Auojustus preferred a cigar to 
a temple any day of the week, month, or 
year. 

The party being now split into two sec- 
tions, and the reader not possessing the 
faculty of Sir Boyle Roche's bird — at least 
I presume not, but even if my presumption 
be wrong, my quill is not from that animals 
wing, and its flight must be with one or the 
other of the two divisions in our camp. 

I think the reader, if male, will prefer to 
accompany the blue-eyed little Violet; if 
*fair and gentle,* the stalwart young 
Mauleverer. And as both these characters 
go together, I shall please all readers by 
taking them to the temples, instead of 
leaving them behind with Augustus and 
his mother, whom, ten to one, we shall find 
fast asleep when we return to them. 
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On emerging into the street, the ardent 
noonday sun wooed Violet's fair cheek so 
fiercely, and pressed such burning kisses 
on it, that Mauleverer, in jealousy or pity, 
darted into a small shop and expended 
an itziboo — about eighteenpence — in the 
purchase of a paper umbrella for her. 

' What a becoming thing an umbrella 
is !' thought Mauleverer. 

' What a becoming thing a pickaxe is ! ' 
he would have thought just in the same 
way, if Violet had chosen to hold one over 
her head. 

The principal temple — for there were 
many minor ones — was approached by a 
broad flight of stone steps of very gradual 
ascent, and they had not been within the 
sacred precincts many moments when priests 
of various degrees came up and accosted 
them. The Japanese gods were evidently 

19—2 
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not so exacting as Baal, who required his 
votaries to slash and cut themselves with 
knives and lancets. On the contrary, the 
priests of Buddha seemed to have a very- 
easy time, and they all looked sleek and 
flourishing. As a rule, your Japanese 
priest is cast in the mould of Friar Tuck, 
and corpulence is almost as distinctive a 
mark of the order as the closely shaven 
head. The performance of the hara hiri or 
• happy despatch ^ by a typical Japanese 
priest must be, in his case, exceptionally 
horrible. 

Amongst the priests of the Temple of 
Fugisawa was one who knew a few English 
words, of which he was inordinately proud. 
This accomplished and reverend gentleman 
speedily attached himself to our little party. 
It was evidently not his habit to keep his 
light under a bushel, and here was an op- 
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portunity for shining which he did not 
intend to lose. 

On entering the great temple he presented 
Violet with a brush dipped in Indian ink, 
and asked her to write her name in a book 
which he carried about him. Thinking it 
was merely a sort of visitors' book,' she 
at once complied with the request, and 
was then horrified to find that thenceforth 
she was to be prayed for, morning and 
evening, to a hideous red demon of wood 
and paint, mounted on a pedestal close by. 
On this she begged hard to be allowed to 
erase her name, under an impression that 
she was giving herself over to idolatry, and 
had actually subscribed to its doctrines. 
But the wicked old ' priest all shaven and 
shorn ' mexorably refused to comply with 
the request of the poor little ' maiden all 
forlorn,' and put the book away in the folds 
of his robes. 



« 
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* 

' He very bad god that to moosmiesy he 
said. ' He kick up plenty much bobbery 
with moosmies' 

This was a specimen of his EngUsh, so 
peculiarly adapted to the elucidation of 
religious matters. His meaning, however, 
not being altogether clear, Mauleverer 
explained that, though the Japanese had 
many beneficent gods, the practice of their 
religion seemed to be not so much the 
worship of the good as the propitiation of 
the evil deities, and that the god with 
whom the priest had promised to intercede 
on Violet*s behalf was one especially 
noxious to maidens. 

' But how many gods have they V asked 
y iolet 

Upon this the fat old priest, to whom 
Mauleverer transferred the question, enu- 
merated a long list of gods for the air, sea, 
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storms, rain, men, women, children, sick- 
ness, birds, beasts, flowers, and at last 
ended by saying there were so many he 
could not remember all their names, 

* And how many have you ?' he asked. 

' Only one,' replied Violet, with an in- 
stinctive uplifting of the soft blue eyes, 
and a gentle reverence in her tones. 

For a moment or two she thought she 
should try and improve the occasion 
by adding some explanation of the 
Trinity in Unity, but she felt that going 
from the simple grand truth she had just 
enunciated straight to the Athanasian 
Creed, would be like taking a beginner in 
mathematics from the first definition of 
Euclid into the middle of the differential 
calculus, and so she merely repeated softly, 
' Only one God.' 

* Only one !' exclaimed the priest, in 
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astonishment. ^ He must be very busy. 
How can He listen to you all V 

* He is your God as well as ours, and 
He is listening to both of us now/ said 
little Violet, while her two fellow-Christians 
stood by silent, in the consciousness that 
innocence and purity, such as shone in the 
young speaker's fair face, were better 
weapons than they could bring into the 
field. 

They were right. It is to an angel 
* severe in youthful beauty' that Milton 
makes Satan lay down his arms in 'Para- 
dise Lost' : 

' Abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful Goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her own shape, how lovely ! saw and pin'd 
His loss/ 

The old priest looked hard at Violet, 
muttered ' Kiridonai P and said in his heart. 
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as Felix said to Paul, ' Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.' 

He was a tough old infidel, this priest of 
Buddha, and a dozen divines of twelve 
parson-power each (to use Sydney Smith's 
metaphor) would have made, I fear, 
but Httle impression at first on the 
thick, dull armour of his -unrighteousness ; 
but here, in a moment it was pierced by a 
maiden whose only arms were purity, and 
* simple truth her utmost skill/ 

^ Non angli sed angel^ exclaimed the 
ancient Roman, when first he beheld 
English faces ; and might not something 
similar have passed through the mind of 
the old priest as he gazed on the fair 
young girl from the far-distant isles in the 
West? 

' Show us some of your good gods,' said 
Violet. 
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The priest willingly assented, and led 
them away from the grotesque monsters of 
wood and stone to a smaller * joss-house ' 
on the opposite side of the court-yard. On 
the principal shrine in this building, be- 
tween two carved lotus-plants, was a gilt 
female figure bearing a strong resemblance 
to the Roman CathoUc eflSgies of the 
Virgin Mary. This, they were told, was 
the Goddess of Mercy, a deity which is 
also worshipped in the same form by the 
Chinese. 

On emerging once more into the court- 
yard they noticed a stone figure of a serene, 
benign aspect, at the base of which were 
numerous little piles of pebbles ; and as 
they looked they saw more than one tiny 
urchin toddle up and contribute his pebble 
to a pile, and then go away, apparently 
much satisfied with the world at large. 
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* That/ explained Mauleverer, pointing to 
the figure with a smile, *is the children's 
god, and that is the way the little creatures 
pay their orisons at his shrine. Not being 
endowed to any great extent with worldly 
riches, the children are unable to afford a 
costly offering, or a gift in money, so they 
lay a little stone at his feet to show him 
that he's not forgotten.' 

' Oh, how touching !' exclaimed Violet, 
as she thought of One who had said, 
' Suffer little children to come unto Me.' 

* It is a strange coincidence,' said Maule- 
verer^ as if reading her thoughts, * that 
this god, who is supposed to love children, is 
known amongst the Japanese as Jesusama.' 

* Dear me,' observed Mr. Moltbury, * it 
is evidently a relic of the Christianity 
planted in Japan by the Portuguese some 
hundreds of years ago.' 
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By this time Violet wSpS hard at work 

distributing largesse amongst Jesu-sama's 

small worshippers, who then ran off with 

gleeful shouts to show the bright silver in 

their brown little palms, and to tell their 

mothers and their brothers and sisters and 

playmates what the good and kind Jesu- 

sama had sent them. ^ 

M \ 
There was more to see and explore in ^-^ (J 

the temples, biit Mauleverer suggested 
that as it was time to resume their journey, 
further investigation had better be post- 
poned to a future occasion. 
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